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THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. 



BT 

THE ACTHOR OF 

"THE TflBEE PATHS." 



" Where lies the land to which yon ship most go? J 

« » « • « 

And Almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(Prom time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 

Crossing the waters) donbt and something dark. 
Of the old sea some reverential fear 

Is with me at thy fiirewell, Jojoos Bark f 

WOBDSWOBTH. 
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and is he not 



A blind worm in the dost, great deep, the man] 

Who sees not, or who, seeing, has no joy 

In thy magnificence ? What thongh thon art 

Unconscious and material, thou canst reaeh 

The inmost immaterial mind's recess. 

And with thy tints and motions stir its chords 

To music, like the light on Memnon's lyre I 

There is a magnet like attraction in 

These waters to the imaginative power, 

That links the viewless with the visible. 

And pictures things unseen. To realms beyond 

The highway of the world my fancy flies. 

When by her tall and triple mast we know 

Some noble voyager, that has to woo 

The trade winds, and to stem the ecliptic surge/' 

Campbell. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. 



CHAPTER I. 

March 2. — The wind had fallen very 
light, but was dead aft, and we were run- 
ning before it with larboard and starboard 
stunsails set. The waves no longer ran 
and drifted in one direction, before the 
impulse of a strong and steady wind. 
There were no long rows or ridges of 
billows, but over all the wide space of sea 
each wave leapt up, pyramid-wise, tossed 
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2 THE VOYAGE 

aloft its shower of sparkles — no longer 
foam — and then subsided again. The sea 
is going down fast, and even that under- 
sw^ll in the water, engendered by a long 
gale, is subsiding. 

The ship wallows and welters in the 
waves, alternating rolling and pitching. 
The wind has not sustained force enough 
to hold her very steady in the water, which 
is agitated in a chaotic, confused manner. 
The waves are dark blue purple, shot 
with sparkling, shining green, where the 
shadows rest upon them. 

The afternoon is languid, dreamy. The 
sun has been shining all day, though, 
during the early part of the morning, it was 
dimmed by soft grey westerly clouds. All 
round the horizon is now bright and clear, 
and the water consequently grows darker 
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towards sunset, as the light no longer 
shines down upon it. 

The slow up and down plunges of the 
bows dash up a good deal of scattering 
froth, and make more noise than when she 
is driving swiftly through the waves, and 
"cutting a feather/' Sometimes she is 
easy for a few minutes, and then again 
tumbles about distractedly. Mr. Cox says 
the wind will soon, he fears, die away 
altogether. 

It looks like a coming calm, he adds, 
and then walks about, whistling discontent- 
edly. He considers that, during a calm' 
nature is skulking. 

Our secret is not much of a secret now, 
it seems. Every one appears to know 
how matters stand between Rose and 
me. I do not well know whether to 

B 2 



4 THE VOYAGE 

be glad or sorry, but I shall be pained 
if she be at all annoyed. They always 
leave me the chair next hers at dinner. 

What a strangely delightful feeling it 
is, to know that one is loved ! — to feel 
that one's own life is valuable to another ! 
It lends a double worth and significance 
to life itself. 

Rose, my Rose, is as yet but in the 
bud. Her nature is not yet developed 
to its full stature. To me it seems 
rife with the richest possibilities. I am 
sure that time will ripen it into a perfect 
flower. 

Into what a glorious womanhood will 
such a girlhood ripen ! Her present gives 
such high promise of a noble future. 
Goodness is, with her, only the basis of 
character. To such goodness as, if it 
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OE THE LADY. 5 

stood alone, would form a noble woman, 
is added every grace and every charm. 

On the foundation of the good stands 
the superstructure of the beautiful. As I 
love her better, I learn to respect her 
more. Through the exquisite playfulness 
of her sunny youth you catch glimpses of 
a deep and lofty nature, earnest, aspiring, 
tender, and true. 

She is, at times, exuberantly gay, irre- 
sistibly sportive ; and, oh, how often do I 
not record it — irresistibly charming. 

I, too, am young. I find it impossible 
to resist the infection of her sportiveness, 
the influence of her happy mirth. We are 
very childish together, at times. I linger 
over that aspect of her character under 
which I first knew her well. 

Mrs. Miller is visibly ill — very ill, I 
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fancy; though she strives against the 
show of illness with all the power of her 
will and pride. I did not think she had 
noticed igy affection for Rose, or concerned 
herself with a matter connected with others. 
It seems I was wrong. 

This morning I went into the cuddy 
to find my Shelley. It happened she was 
there alone. She had a book before her, 
but was not reading. She was looking 
fixedly forward, absoBbed in some potent 
thought or feeUng. She did not see me, 
until her reverie broke into a sigh, and she 
looked up. 

Then she spoke — at first with some 
little constraint, but soon with kindness, 
with gentleness, with deep feeling ; she 
said : — 

" Sir, pardon me if I say a word to you 
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OF THE LADY. 7 

upon a subject which is a delicate one. 
You will not, I am sure, so far mistake 
me (here caaie a momentary touch of 
hauteur) as to suppose that I would de- 
scend to commonplace, gossip or indelicate 
interference. But I have watched your 
growing attachment to Miss Heron — and 
hers for you. Oh, Sir, make much of 
her, cherish her, prize her, as she deserves 
to be prized and cherished ! She is worthy 
of all love ; she will repay the worthiest, 
highest love a hundred-fold ! God knows 
what happiness may dwell in happy love ; 
/ know what misery, what utter wretched- 
ness, unhappy love may bring to woman ! 
Be very kind to her ; be true, be gentle. 
Do not let her in years to come ever know 
the misery of wrecked affection and a 
lonely heart. And forgive my warning. 
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You will forgive that which springs from 
esteem, from love for hery 

She waved her hand to prevent my reply, 
and left the cabin. 

I was touched by such a mark of inte- 
rest, of kindly feeling in such a woman. 
I was proud and pleased, too, at her esti- 
mate of my Rose ; I was interested by the 
revealing glimpse of her own feelings, her 
own sorrows. 

Last night Thompson was again prowling 
about, between the mainmast and the 
cuddy door. He slunk forward as Captain 
Malcolm, coming out on deck, looked sur- 
prised at finding him there. An hour later, 
Hawkins again found him in the same 
place, and told him sharply to go forward. 

Rose and I went into the cuddy, fearing 
lest we should be in the way of another 
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assignation. Mrs. Miller was not in the 
cuddy ; was said to have a head-ache, and 
to be in her own cabin. We feared our 
suspicions were just. 

We were occupied in looking through a 
book of prints together, when my attention 
was attracted to a group in the corner. 

There sat Mrs. Turnbull and Mrs. Jones, 
the former talking volubly, the latter listen- 
ing intently, with the trembling air of 
fascinated apprehension evinced by a poor 
Uttle timid rabbit in the cage of an awaken- 
ing boa-constrictor. Mrs. Jones occasion- 
ally sipped tea — she was one of those 
women who will consume tea slowly for 
hours — and Mrs. Turnbull, who had com- 
plained of feeling " a little low," was in- 
vigorating her system with something in a 
tumbler. 
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As Mrs. TurnbuU grew warm with her 

theme, and exhilarated by the impres- 
sion she evidently was making on her 
victim, her voice grew louder, and Rose 
and I could not choose but hear. 

She was detailing her spiritual experi- 
ences ; describing how she had been very 
low church, then Methodist, then Baptist, 
until, as she required stronger excitement, 
she had joined the sect under the guidance 
of Mr. Blackley Fitzraver, to which she 
now belonged. She then detailed the 
powerful tenets of this select body. 

How they were the only Christians, and 
how every one out of the pale was — a 
string of strong expletives. How they 
had got the truth, and the whole truth, 
and how all who did not knock under 
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OF THE LADY. 11 

and subscribe implicitly to their dogmas 
would be d — d. 

She proceeded with her terrible concep- 
tion of a Deity, unjust, pitiless, implacable ; 
with her awful doctrine of a creed of 
basest fear, devoid of love or comfort, 
narrow, blind, selfish, unlovely, undivine, 

till, as poor Mrs. Jones became visibly 
"bestilled almost to a jelly with the act 
of fear," Rose could stand it no longer. 

" That poor, dear thing," she said, in- 
dignantly, '*will be half dead with terror, 
and half mad with tormenting doubts and 
fears. I must stop this — for the present 
at least. How shall I manage ? — Oh, I 
know !" She went to Mrs. Jones, com- 
plained of sore throat and headache, and 
asked her to make some of her " nice 
gruel." 
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Mrs. Turnbull glared as she saw her 
prey escape her, but Rose triumphed, 
and rescued her unhappy protectress, for the 
time, at least. 

Rose was certainly unselfish, for she 
had to retire at once — (and we were very 
happy together!) — and go into the cabin 
to reject needless coddling, and then to 
combat religious despondency in a gentle, 
fearful nature, and a frame devoid of strong 
vitalism. 

God bless her kindly efforts ! I did not 
mind losing her dear society, knowing 
on what an errand of mercy she was 
bound. 

Mrs. Turnbull's preachings are half- 
ghastly, half-amusing even. It is not only 
that she dwarfs God, and his whole creation 
of love, and mystery, and wonder, into the 
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cramped confines of a little Bethel, or of 
her own mind ; but she considers her own 
sect, and those who may become their 
proselytes, to be the only " elect," and that 
all other men and women — such swarming 
millions as they are ! — are doomed to 
eternal woe. The self-complacency with 
which she dwells on this horrible creed 
would be wholly revolting, if it were not 
almost ludicrous. In prophecies of evil, 
in denunciations of woe, and wrath, and 
doom, she revels with a darkly voluptuous 
delight. She considers the world will be 
destroyed about next week or so; and 
then won't the non-elect, or those Who 
have persecuted her in her capacity of 
saint elect, just catch it, that's all ! 

It is curious, by the way, in what 
sharply-told, distinctly- defined pictures 
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man images his conception of hell, while 
all his phantasies of heaven are so vague, 
and dim, and shapeless, and uncertain. 
He can conceive and depict woe and evil 
so much better than he can realize divinity 
and bliss. 

What paintings are more objectively 
distinct than the Farinata in their burning 
tombs, or Satan stretched upon the lake of 
fiery marl ? The Malebolge and Pande- 
monium were clearly seen by their poets, 
and may be as clearly realized by their 
readers. But all attempts at imaging 
heaven are faint, vague, weak, confused. 
A little light, a little colour, a little music 
— that is all. And even these dim con- 
ceptions are modified by climate, by 
habit. 

In the North, heaven is always thought 
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of as brilliant, as radiant with sunlight. 
But the Orientals, as I have somewheife 
read, think of their heaven as a deep, 
green shade of broad sheltering palm-leaves 
and branches, with a cool, limpid stream 
murmuring by. Fear is nearer to us 
than love ; we of little faith conceive more 
clearly of evil than of beauty. We project 
the shadow of our sin upon our image of 
the hereafter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

March 5. — For the last three days we 
have had a dead calm, which seemed to 
grow hour by hour intenser and yet more 
intense. First, it became quite wind-still — 

" No breath of air to break the wave ;" 

which rolled slowly in long glassy undu- 
lations, whose pulsations grew softer and 
softer, till the gentle rocking could scarcely 
be felt, and at last ceased altogether. The 
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ship lay still and steady, fixed and firm, 
as if she had been in dock, or anchored in 
a pond. 

When you stand upon a ship in dock, 

she seems so immovable, so strongly quiet, 

that you can hardly realize the fact that 

yy she floats ; you doubt whether great seas 

could move and stir the inert mass. 

We on board " the Lady," who had seen 
her struggling and buried, climbing and 
falling, tossed about like a waif of weak 
weed upon the mighty billows, knew how 
little, and how impotent, the greatest, 
strongest ship seems in conflict with the 
majestic, superhuman might of ocean 
tempest. 

But as the calm deadened, there she lay, 
quite still and motionless, resting upon her 
sleeping shadow, which reposed untrem- 

VOL. II. c 
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18 THE VOYAGE 

bling in the hushed lull of the still, deep, 
dreaming water. Her sails all drooped 
idly, hanging in heavy, slumberous folds, 
in most graceful festoons, from yard to 
yard, while a white awning stretched 
sluggishly across the white burning 
deck. 

The horizon all round was veiled in a 
soft, tender heat mist ; and the sun burned 
upon the glowing water. The paint 
blistered, cracked, and glistened ; the 
smoke of your cigar curled straightly round 
your head, without drifting to right or left. 
All ports and windows were open, and yet 
no air seemed to enter. The glistering 
oily water grew clearer and clearer, and 
the heat became closer and denser. There 
was a hot, blinding feel in 

'* The furnace of the light ;" . 
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and all things glowed and scorched with 
an intensely hot glare. 

Mr. Cox was sorely tempted in spirit. 
As the heavy, dull inaction, which none felt 
more keenly than his active spirit, deepened 
round us, men, sighing wearily with the 
oppressive heat, grew querulous, and mur- 
mured for steam-power. This touched the 
first mate to the quick ; he was, perhaps, a 
little prejudiced, and his hatred of steamers 
was a feeling indulged to au extent which 
would have delighted Dr. Johnson. 

He put the grumblers down sternly at 
first, told them banteringly to get out and 
walk, and he would catch them up in a 
day or two ; but on the third day, he ad- 
mitted, with features working with emo- 
tign, that something might be said in favour 
of an auxiliary screw. 
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He conceded so much, though with deep 
r.eluctauce and pain ; and he allowed that a 
man might be permitted (during such a 
calm) to argue theoretically in favour of a 
screw without meriting more than a 
friendly rebuke; he would not stop any 
man's grog merely for that ; stiD, he would 
caution you against the first insidious ap- 
proqphes of those heterodox opinions, 
which, if indulged in, must lead to misery. 
He was grave, emphatic, and yet feelingly 
kind in handling this portion of his dis- 
course. Young men and landsmen might 
go so wrong — be led into such grievous 
error ; still, as sailors ought to know better, 
if he caught any one of the hands for'ard 
— (animals !) — giving way to such d — d 
nonsense, why, he'd stop his grog for him, 
and bring him up with a round turn, he 
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would, and pretty quick, too, he could tell 

you. 

I didn't altogether dislike the calm; I 
was in no great hurry to be separated from 
constant companionship with Rose. The 
shade under the awning was very nice, and 
you could talk and read there very plea- 
santly. The other passengers grumbled 
terribly, and grew restless as animals • in 
cages. They lost their appetites, and 
couldn't sleep, except during the hot hours 
of the blazing, broiling day ; some of them, 
especially Reynolds, did a deal of sleep then. 

No, I didn't quite dislike the calm ; I 
liked the evening, when, sitting with " an 
indolent arm round a darling waist," I 
spoke soft and slow, and watched the stars 
as they rose, mirrored in the dewy glitter 
of dear, dear eyes, so very bright and soft. 
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I liked basking on the white, shady poop, 
with a volome of poems and a good cigar. 
I liked leaning indolently over the taffirail, 
and looking, with Rose, at the rudder end, 
seen deep down in the dear, stagnant 
water ; I liked a good many things. No 
one heard me complain much of the calm ; 
I ate my lotus, and digested it pretty 
comfortably. 

I pointed out to Rose, as one of the few 
good traits in my character, the absence of 
a discontented and repining spirit. She 
instantly ordered me to remove my arm 
from where it happened at the moment to 
be. I complained bitterly, whereupon the 
charming moralist took occasion to point 
out that I was so contented because I had 
80 much to please me ; a circumstance for 
which she, in a measure, blamed herself. 
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I was so convinced and delighted, that I 
kissed her at once. I did ; and she knows 
it. She was very angry for some little 
time, but forgave me upon my promise 
never, never to do it again. 

To beguile the time, and assist Mr. 
Cox to get rid of some of his super- 
abundant activity, I went for a row with 
him, on the fourth morning of the calm. 
He had the Captain's gig, a light kind of 
whale-boat, painted white, lowered, and he, 
I, and Johnson, with two of the men to 
pull, took a gun with us for the benefit of 
sharks — and, after rowing round " the 
Lady," pulled away from her. The smooth 
water was lustrous and oily ; the colour 
seemed to be taken out of the surface by 
glaring, gleaming heat, and it was as still 
and as calm as a huge pond. 
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24 THE VOYAGE 

When we had pulled about a mile away, 
Mr. Cox told the men to " lay '' on the oars, 
while we bad a good look at the ship. 
The white sails were toned to a soft yellow 
hue, gilded, and yet mellowed by the glare 
of light, and the shadows in the folds of 
each drooping sail were tender and rosy. 
She is a glorious ship, and it certainly was 
a fine sight. But the sun made it rather 
warm work. 

Mr. Cox sat quite still, in an ecstasy 
of quiet rapture. At length he broke out : 

" Isn't she a real beauty ? Look at her 
now, sir. What lines ! What a run she 
has! Look at that long, low hull and 
lovely bow, — she's like a yacht aft, she is. 
What a clean counter ! And ain't her 
sails beautifully cut! Look what square- 
yards^ and splendid sticks. Like a frigate, 
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and a crack frigate, too, she is, isn't she ? 
You don't often see such a model as that, 
eh, men? She sits the water like a duck. 
I never saw her equal yet, and I've sailed 
in 'most every kind of craft that swims. 
Did you ever sail, Johnson, in any hooker 
so weatherly and so fast ? No, of course 
you didn't. Last voyage home she beat the 
' Inconstant' frigate in a three weeks' trial oft' 
the Cape, blowing high and blowing low, 
on a taut bowline, and.with the wind free. 
You remember how she walked away from 
the * Shooting Star' this time ? She's 
never been beaten since I've been in her, 
and I've heard the old man say that she 
sailed pretty near as well her first voyage. 
It's a treat to sail in such a clipper, it is. 
Hallo ! I do believe there'll be a breeze 
directly ! Give way, my lads. As soon 
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as she feels it, she'll begin to forge ahead 
directly, and she'll catch it before we do. 
It's coming up over the larboard quarter. 
Give way, handsomely!" And we began 
toii row back, speculating upon a gale 
springing up, blowing the ship fast ahead, 
and leaving us behind, alone, without pro- 
visions, in that little fraQ boat on the wide 
mid-ocean. 

Mr. Cox was anxious to be on board 
before the wind came. The men pulled 
hard, and we had what Gray would have 
termed an "animated bust" to get back 
in time. 

Mr. Oox had a seaman's prescient in- 
stinct for a coming wind. We reached 
the ship before it sprang up. 

"Stand by to hoist up the boat," 
shouted Mr. Cox, as we neared the side 
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where the passengers, and Rose among 
them, were waiting at the bulwarks to see 
us return. Almost as soon as we were on 
deck a little creeping shiver told of the 
coming breeze, and soon catspaws dimpled 
the smooth surface of the shining water, 
and began to efface the wake left by our 
pulling. 

**Now she feels it! Stand by the 
braces!" roared Mr. Cox. "Steady — so — 
belay there." 

The sails swelled forward a little, 
flapped back again, and then filled slowly. 
A bubbling and rippling under the bows 
told that she was moving. 

" Hurrah !" shouted a number of glad 
voices. The men pulled on the ropes with 
a will. A smart puff of wind came down, 
and then a fresh steady breeze. The sails 
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filled, *' the Lady" heeled over to it, and 
shaking off her inaction, she was soon alive, 
and driving along bravely before a fresh 
and increasing breeze, blowing three points 
aft the beam. 

All was gladness, excitement, activity, 
aboard. The calm was over, and we 
prayed we might never have another. The 
wind had not had time to knock up any 
water, and " the Lady'* soon began to fly. 
Wind fresher, and at dinner-time we were 
making thirteen to fifteen knots. 

"How about the auxiliary screw now, 
gentlemen?" asked Mr. Cox, with trium- 
phant banter, as he passed his plate for a 
second help of lobscouse. " I think this 
breeze has given me an appetite," he added ; 
but I don't tliink he ate more than usual. 

At early morning, when I fiirst come on 
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deck, I often find Rose already there. I 
always look out for her directly. She is 
generally taking a brisk walk up and down. 
T follow and steal behind her. She knows 
my step without looking round, and her 
rapid pace changes to a "loitering foot, 
hearing one behind it." 

I speak to her. Then comes the bright 
frank blush. The little hand is put out, 
and withdrawn directly, after the least little 
pressure. She lifts the downcast eyes, and 
they beam with honest kindness and inno- 
cent gaiety. We begin to talk. Always 
sportively at first, and with many a clear, 
soft, ringing, silver laugh. How happy I 
am with her ! 

What an air of high refinement, intuitive, 
delicate refinement, her pure, clear features 
wear! She is so natural; so little self- 
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conscious. Sometimes I forget myself, and 
gaze at her till she drops her eyes, and 
tells me not to do it. But I can't help it. 
We have little mock quarrels, too, at 
times. 

This morning, for instance. I was say- 
ing something about her complexion ; — 

" Ah !" she said, merrily, "perhaps you 
do well to look now at my roses. They'll 
fade soon, I suppose. India is not the land 
for roses." 

" There is only one Rose in all the world 
for me !" I reply. " I don't care for them 
in the plural." 

" Very pretty, and very proper," responds 
she, curtseying. 

" I hope that sentiment will stand the 
climate of India, sir. We shall see !" 
" Rose, dear," I said, " shall I tell you 
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why your little cheeks remind me of the 
Temple Gardens ?" 

"Yes, you may tell me; I give you 
leave," replied Rose, animated by curi- 
osity. 

'* Because it was there the contention of 
the White and Red Roses began, darling," 
I said. 

"Are you aware, sir," asked Rose, so- 
lemnly, shaking her little forefinger wam- 
ingly, "that all personal observations are 
extremely rude — ^very much so? I am 
displeased with you, sir, and I shall go into 
my cabin/* 

" Go in ? — go away and leave me ? Oh, 
Rose, you don't mean that ! Why, you're 
not really angry; I know you are not. 
You are a dear, delicious, provoking little 
monkey !" — 
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" Oh ! I am a monkey, am I ? Very 
well, sir. Now I shall go in. I'll not stop 
here to be called a monkey. I shall just 
ask Major TurnbuU and Captain Malcolm 
if they wish me to be called a monkey. 
Monkey indeed ! Why, they are well known 
to be very disagreeable and nasty animals. 
I wonder you should wish a monkey to stop 
with you. Now leave me alone. Sir! I 
am really going in. Monkey indeed !" she 
mutters, as she walks away with all the 
offended dignity she can muster. 

I stand there, feeling rather in a minority. 
I somehow don't believe she is really 
angry, but I can't be quite sure. She 
might be, and that would be terrible ; con- 
sequently I am anxious and uncomfortable 
till I can see her again. She sweeps in to 
dinner, with a ceremonious, circular wave 
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of the bead, and only replies in mono- 
syllables, curt and dry, to all my attempts 
to talk. Looking at ber in a perturbed 
state of mind, I neglect tbe immediate 
business of the hour, and allow a lurch of 
the ship to upset the hot pea-soup over my 
knees. She appears not to notice it, but 
. I fancy I see the corner of her eye laughing. 
She asks the Captain for everything she 
wants, and lets Lieutenant Reynolds pour 
out champagne for her. This is all very 
. wretched. 

At last I get my opportunity, when she 
is on deck after tea. 

I ask timidly and deferentially — if she 
is still angry ? and I represent strongly the 
innocence of my motives in using that un- 
fortunate word. She looks demure as long 
as she can, but at last she laughs out merrily. 

VOL. II. D 
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" I think I have teased you euough !" 
she says. " Why, you goose, I wasn't 
really angry. Of course not. When I am 
angry, I'm dreadful ! I hope you'll never 
see me so. I only went in because I had 
promised Mrs. Jones to keep up my French 
by reading ItUtnaque with Blanch^ Merton. 
That's all ! Don't you be angry now. If 
you are, you'll be a second time a goose, 
just because poor httle me is a monkey ! 
Was the soup hot ? I'm afraid so. There 
—there — take my hand, and — I'll forgive 
you this once !" 

The little witch has such indescribable 
humour and charming ways, such bright, 
laughing, merry eyes, that — that we are 
soon friends again. 

The ship is flying through the 'sea 
to-night. 
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CHAPTER III. 



March 14. — ^A few evenings afterwards, 
we had a magnificent sunset at sea. I 
remember the evening well; Rose and I 
sat together on the poop, and watched the 
sea and sky. 

All our passengers were on deck. The 

evening was warm and fair. The quiet sea 

heaved gently, its purple waters swelling, 

soft and full, in slow, regular undulations. 

The air was very light ; and *' the Lady," 

d2 
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with all her crowd and mass of out- 
stretching stunsails set, was slipping easily 
and quietly through the summer-like even- 
ing waters. 

The sun was half below the horizon, and 
shed a broad bright track of glory, which 
narrowed as it shone rosily and warmly 
upon the ship's black glistening side, and 
burnished copper, and white port streak. 
The sky was barred with long, low, thin, 
irregular purplish black streaks, behind 
which the far-darting, golden beams shot 
high into the heavens. 

There were low golden cloud- wreaths 
and flame-like tufts of colour upon the 
lower sky, where the bright orange red of 
the west blended into pale, clear green, 
which, in its turn, melted into the tender 
blue which grew darker above the royal 
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mast-heads, and rendered the lofty sails 
sharply and snowily white by contrast. 
That fair field of heaven's own blue would 
soon be sown and fretted with the southern 
stars. 

As Rose and I looked round after the 
sun had sunk, one star just trembled, ap- 
pearing and then disappearing coyly in the 
deepening azure. How vague the words 
into which one can shape the inner feeling 
of that unspeakable mystery of beauty, of 
tenderness, of majesty ! We sat very still, 
and spoke not. 

I heard a soft, low sigh from little Rose. 
I turned to her. How beautiful she looked, 
like a being formed to be a part of the 
scene and hour ! The expression on her 
fair, sweet face was soft and tender as the 
time. And yet in her, as in all finely- 
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strung natures, the very excess of beauty 
stirred sadness ; that sadness born of affi- 
nity with the depths and mysteries of 
celestial beauty, of which the earthly beauty 
is but a type and a suggestion. 

" Rose, dear," I asked, " why did you 
sigh ?" 

"I hardly know," she answered, in a 
soft, low, dreamy tone, the very twilight 
of the voice, '* I felt sad, and yet not un- 
happy. It is all so very, very beautiful." 

" Can you express what you feel at this 
moment, Rose ?" 

" No ; I feel so much that I cannot 
find expression for it. I suppose," she 
added, "that only a poet could express 
the deep feeling, half happiness, half me- 
lancholy, that such a scene inspires." 

" And a poet has expressed it, dear 
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Rose," I answered ; " do you remember 
the lines beginning — 

' Soft hoar ! which wakes the wish, and melts the 
heart, 
Of those who sail the seas — * " 

" Oh, yes," cried Rose, " I think I do. 
I fancy 1 do remember them, but I am not 
sure. Whose are they? They are lines 
of that sort, that even if you have never 
heard them before, you think you remember 
them ; as, without having seen the original, 
you feel sure that a portrait is like." 

" The lines are Byron's, Rose ; but they 
are, to tell the truth, only plagiarized from 
Dante's 

* Era gik I'ora che volge'l disio, 
A*naviganti, e'ntenerisce il cuore 
Lo dl, c*han detto a* dolci amici ; A Dio, 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d' am ore 
Pange, se ode squilla di lontano 
Che paja*l giomo pianger, che si muore.' " 
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" I am sorry you told me that," replied 
Rose ; " I would rather have thought they 
were Byron's own. I don't like to think 
that a man whose own thoughts were so 
beautiful would steal those of others. But I 
don't feel in the humour to discuss literature, 
or anything else, indeed, at such an hour. I 
like simply and quietly to feel beauty in 
poetry, without jarring the sensation by 
analysis." 

" You are right. Rose, darling, as you 
always are," I answered. " I was wrong 
to think of such a point at such a moment. 
It was the disease of the critical faculty. 
Should you like to be on land now. Rose, 
by the margin of some Swiss lake, or in 
some Italian convent-studded valley, to hear 

* The deep bell in the distant tower. 
Or the faint dying day-hymn steal aloft V 
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or to listen to the softly swelling 'Ave- 
Maria/ and the * far bell of vesper' pealing 
tenderly?*' 

" How strange those images of land- 
scenes seem now, here, on the great wide 
sea," said Rose. Images, fancies, phanta- 
sies, were crowding upon her imagination ; 
her eyes were still dreamy ; her voice very 
low and soft. The dark, blue twilight 
deepened all around, above the ship. The 
stars were shining softly, and the air blew 
very lightly. All was hushed ; the very 
ship deadened her slow way, and shared in 
the repose. We sat side by side, and 
Rose's little hand was clasped in mine. 

I think low-toned natures resent the 
softening, hallowing influence of such an 
hour, and try to shake oflF the feeling, which 
they cannot wholly escape, and which yet, 
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to them, is only one of vague discomfort, 
by plunging into some noisy action, which 
shall drown the soft whispers of purer, 
gentler feelings; for at this moment we heard 
from the deck, just below the poop, voci- 
ferous cries for a dance, the voices of Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds and little Tunstall being 
particularly distinct. 

Several times before, on fine, warm even- 
ings, when the ship was still, we had had 
little impromptu dances on deck, the doors 
of the cuddy being left open, and some 
amiable "wallflower" of a lady being ap- 
pointed to the piano in the cabin. 

T had, on previous occasions, been very 
earnest in promoting this innocent recre- 
ation, for the sake of dancing with Rose, 
though that great delight was counter- 
balanced by the agony of seeing her dance 
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with others. I used to stand by, watch- 
ing her with a savage sort of jealousy, and 
she used to throw little provoking glances 
of comic amusement at me, as she whirled 
round and flitted by me, with her light, 
lithe, little figure, and elastic fairy step. 

After the last dance evening, on which 
occasion she had danced more with Cap- 
tain Hawkins than I thought right, we had 
had a little diflFerence about it, and Rose 
had promised solemnly — very solemnly, in- 
deed — beneath which solemnity of speech 
and manner there was an irritating sort 
of lurking merriment, not to dance, or, 
at least, not to waltz, with any one but 

me. 

On this evening we were neither of us 

inclined for dancing, and Rose's kind little 

heart was too gentle and tender at the 
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moment to take her usual delight in teasing 
me. How charmingly she can tease, though ! 
You may be irritated, and justly so — some- 
times — just at the time, but you always 
end by laughing, and being in a good hu- 
mour. She is such a charming, coquettish, 
provoking, dear, dehghtful little witch, — 
and I know, I know, she loves me. 

''Mind,'' said Rose, pressing my arm, 
** I don't want to dance this evening !" 

Here Lieutenant Reynolds drawled out 
something about " the honour " to Blanche 
Merton, and ranged himself by her side, 
while the music began in the great cabin. 
Little Tunstall — confound his impudence ! — 
came tumbling up the poop ladder to ask 
my Rose. 

" Mith Heron !" shouted the little crea- 
ture, out of breath, " do danth with me ! 
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They're jutht beginning ! You owe me a 
danth from laththt time." 

" Miss Heron, sir," I answered, severely, 
'^ is not inclined to dance at all this even- 
ing/' 

'*0h, what a thame!'' exclaimed the 
booby, " we haven't got ladieth enough ; 
we can't do without her. Bethidth, I athed 
Mith Heron herthelf, and not you, 
thir !" 

Here I broke out into a majestic passion, 
and was just about to answer very fiercely, 
when Rose stepped before me, and answer- 
ed, in her demure way, with arch amusement 
lurking beneath the stately politeness of her 
manner — her manner, by the way, pacified 
me at once : — 

** I am much obliged, Mr. Tunstall, by 
the honour, but a slight indisposition — to 
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dance — will prevent me from having the 
pleasure of accepting your offer to- 
night/' 

Tunstall looked perplexed and annoyed. 
I watched him with amusement. 

" Oh, very well, Mith Heron. Jutht ath 
you like, of courth, On'y I thought — but 
never mind. That confounded Hawkinth 
will have engaged Auguthta Merton by 
now, and I thall be thut out, for Mithess 
Miller won't danth with me, I know/* 

He retired baffled — to my exquisite de- 
light. 

Rose and I ^went down, and just to 
prevent others from dancing with her, I 
danced with her myself — twice. 

That done. Rose, remarked, "Now, 
dear — don't be angry — I ought to dance 
just once with some one else." 
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"I don't at all see the necessity," I 
replied. " By the way, Rose, I wish you 
would give me the address of your boot- 
maker/' 

'* Don't talk nonsense. Sir !" cried Rose, 
and the little foot, which had been design- 
ing a pattern on the deck, darted back 
into its retreat. "But I ought really to 
dance once with some one else ; it — it — 
looks singular to — " 

Here the eyes were cast down, and a 
soft blush glowed on her cheek. **But 
you shall decide with whom I shall 
dance." 

Here her voice sank to a whisper. 

I did not see the thing in the same light, 

and I thought, besides, she might be half 

inclined to tease my jealousy. I confess I 

am a little jealous, and she often points out 
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this fault in my character. But at length 

she prevailed, and I selected Mr, Cox. 

I went and asked him. He understood 
me perfectly, nature's gentleman as he was, 
and he was yet delighted at the chance. 

I stood aside to watch my darling, who 
gave me a kind, merry, little nod, and 
a re-assuring glance as she passed me. 

Mrs. Miller was seated on a camp-stool, 
just by the mainmast. She wore on that 
evening a white dress. Captain Hawkins, 
who had been vainly endeavouring to 
induce her to dance, strolled away to 
speak to Augusta Merton. 

Hawkins had not moved far from Mrs. 
Miller, and I was standing rather near her, 
but we were both occupied with other ob- 
jects, and were not attending much. 

Suddenly I noticed another figure. 
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leaning against the mast, half hidden in 
shade. He stood just behind Mrs. Miller, 
and she had not noticed him. It was 
Thompson. I saw that at a glance. Just 
as Hawkins turned round to resume his 
conversation with Mrs. Miller, I saw 
Thompson stoop down and speak to her. 

She did not look round, but seemed to 
shrink together. I did not quite hear what 
he said, though I thought I distinguished 
a brutal, sneering tone in his voice ; but 
Hawkins suddenly burst out ; — 

"What the devil do you mean. Sir? 
Ask this lady to dance with you ! Con- 
found your impertinence! Go forward, 
Sir. What the deuce are you thinking 
about ? Are you drunk ?" 

The tone was angry and contemptuous. 

Thompson muttered, in a sullen, defiant 
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tone, something about *' no one having a 
better right to ask her." He did not move. 

Mrs. Miller seemed turned to stone. 
She stared wildly and glassily forward, and 
cowered together. Hawkins blazed out ; — 

" You infernal, impudent scoundrel ! 
You are drunk, I say, drunk — or mad — 
What the devil do you mean about no one 
having a better right? Dance with this 

lady! By Jove, Til . Tell me di- 

rectly what the devil you mean by this 
confounded impertinence ?" 

The dance stopped. Every one stood 
round listening. Rose clung to my arm 
tightly. I had a strange, vague apprehen- 
sion of something horrible, and felt a 
creeping shudder through the roots of the 
hair. Mrs. Miller neither spoke nor stirred. 

Thompson leant against the mast, with 
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folded arms. He looked doggedly resolute, 
like an animal at bay. His brow lowered, 
and his wild, bad face was contracted with 
sullen, brutal anger, beneath which was a 
sense of conscious power. 

He said, speaking in a low, thick way 
through his set teeth — 

" It's true what T told you, — no one has 
a better right." 

" What does he mean ?" was asked, this 
time by a chorus of voices, amongst which 
those of Captain Hawkins and the Major 
were conspicuous. 

*'Well, then, if you must know," 
responded Thompson, "she's mt wife! 
There now, it's out." 

There was a general movement of con- 
sternation, of astonishment. Mrs. Miller 

rose, deadly white, tottered forward a few 
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steps, and then, with a long, wild cry of 
utter anguish, fell flat upon the deck. 
That frightful cry of agony and despair 
thrilled to my very heart. Rose felt the 
horrid echo, too, in hers, and clung more 
tightly to me. 

''By God! I've killed her!" shouted 
Thompson. 

Many crowded round Mrs. Miller and 
lifted her up. A dark runlet of blood 
stained the white deck where she had ^ 
fallen, the white dress she wore, and 
streamed from her hps. The eyes were 
distended widely open, with a ghastly stare, 
but she was without sense, and motionless. 

Every one on board crowded on to the 
deck. 

'* Where's the doctor ?" cried fifty voices. 

The unhappy lady was borne into her 
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cabin. Mr. Evans was fetched at once. 
Several ladies crowded in with her. All 
was confusion and terror. The whole scene 
had been so unexpected, was so strange, 
had passed so rapidly, that no one seemed 
at first to know what to do. 

Captain Malcolm, however, regained his 
presence of mind in a moment. Having 
seen Mrs. Miller carried into the cabin, and 
that Mr. Evans paid her all the attention 
bis skill could command, he excluded all 
but one or two of the elder ladies. He 
then addressed Major TurnbuU in a low, 
earnest whisper, and suggested that they 
should call Thompson into the captain's 
cabin, and there question him privately 
about this most strange and painful occur- 
rence. Miller, half stupified, was taken 
into Captain Hawkins' cabin. 
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Thompson was called aft ; his step was 
soldierly, but his brow was lowering and 
sullen, and there was, perhaps, a shade of 
regret, of grief, beneath his dark, dan- 
gerous expression. He pulled his cap low 
upon his brow, and disappeared into the 
cabin with Captain Malcolm and Major 
Tumbull. The door was closed upon 
them. 

Hitherto no one had spoken. Every 
one had looked on in stony silence; but 
as the door was shut the spell was broken, 
and people began to whisper and speak 
low together, standing in little groups of 
twos and threes. 

Whatever the event might mean, it was 
evidently spread all over the ship. The 
sailors, the soldiers, every one, was dis- 
cussing it. It was a strange, sad hour. 
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At last, then, it had come — the begin- 
ning of the end. The veil of mystery 
which had so long hung over the proud, 
beautiful, but most unhappy lady, had 
shrivelled up, revealing the secret under- 
lying her life. I remembered all the 
curious presentiments which I had felt 
when first I noted her ; the conviction 
that there was a degree of assumption and 
suppression in her conduct, something 
hollow and unreal in her manner. She 
seemed to have retreated to a fortress of 
pride, to have put on an armour of defi- 
ance. There was always a something, 
' hard to define, which showed that her life 
was not based upon firm reality or clear 
truth. Her nature never seemed to be 
unfolding itself naturally. 

Clouds are but unstable vapours, which 
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hide the true sky beneath which they 
gather and float; and the pure sky of 
her higher nature showed itself occasion- 
ally in clear, bright glimpses when the 
cloud of her assumed manner drifted for a 
time aside ; and vet there was much to be 
explained, much to be cleared up, as re- 
gards the disclosiu^e of this evening. I 
still felt a conviction that she was not 
altogether bad. 

Rose had always had the same feeling 
about Mrs. Miller, and had besides con- 
tracted a sort of shy, pitying affection 
for the woman who, in dealing with her, 
had thrown aside some of her usual cold 
reserve, and evinced a certain preference 

and liking for the pure, gentle, happy girl. 
To Rose only, amongst all our passengers, 
even of her own sex, had Mrs. Miller ever 
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shown glimpses of her real self, signs of 
confidence and fondness. Rose thought 
well of her, judged her in charity, even 
now, and felt a deep pity for the heavy 
shock of sorrow which had struck her 
down so cruelly. Her great tenderness 
and kindliness would have led her to sym- 
pathize strongly with any woman, even a 
stranger, so wounded and outraged; but 
when the event of this terrible evening 
fell upon one for whom she felt so true 
an interest, poor little Rose was terribly 
distressed. 

Her grief showed itself in a way which 
proved how young and artless she was ; 
as young and fresh, as fair and good. 
When the first shock passed over, she wept 
violently, resting her dear face upon my 
breast. There is something exquisitely 
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touching to manhood in that childlike, 
trustful clinging and dependence, that in- 
nocent appeal for sympathy and soothing. 
As she clung thus, weeping, round me, I 
felt how very, very dear she was to me; 
I half forgot Mrs. Miller in the delight of 
feeling that I could soothe and cheer my 
own darling as none other could ; that it 
was to me she clung in her sorrow ; that 
it was upon my breast she rested in her 
grief. I felt how pure and innocent was 
her affection, how tender and trusting her 
love for me. The very knowledge that 
such a creature could thus trust and love 
me, made me, I hope, purer, better, as well 
as proud and fond. There was no guile 
or wile in her. Her love, once given, was 
given wholly, freely ; given in the deep, 
trusting purity of the "love that knows 
not shame." 
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She wept long, still resting on my breast. 
Then came a calmer time ; the first burst 
of grief had rained itself away. The weep- 
ing ceased, but I looked down, and saw 
the long, drooping lashes wet with tears, 
and heard an occasional low sob and gentle 
sigh. She murmured, " Poor, poor lady ! 
what can all this mean?" It was long 
before we spoke much. 

The night was still, and dark, and warm. 
A heavy gloom hung over all things, as it 
seemed. 

That night was one of the few nights at 
sea in which I could not sleep. The air 
seemed stiflingly hot in the cabin, and I lay 
thinking, thinking, and tossing about rest- 
lessly. I got up once, and went on deck for 
a short time. 

The wind had freshened, and " the Lady," 
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heeling over very much, was thrashing 
through the water very fast. It was about 
three in the morning, just as the night 
was waning and getting stony grey. Every- 
thing looked cloudy and cheerless, and 1 
soon turned in again. The fresh air gave 
me sleep. 

The next day Mrs. Miller was reported 
to be dangerously ill, and occasionally de- 
lirious. A blood-vessel had burst, — she 
was in a raving fever; and, what I knew - 
was the worst symptom of all, there was 
that nervous excitement and mental de- 
pression with which medicine can scarcely 
cope. Mr. Evans was in constant attend- 
ance, but he seemed very anxious and 
frightened. Mrs. Turnbull passed into the 
sick cabin with a large selection of tracts. 
Miller fussed and fumed about a great deal, 
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talking to every one about his wrongs, and 
what he would do, till he was induced to 
retire into a spare cabin made ready for 
his reception. 

Thompson was invisible. He remained 
between decks somewhere for'ard. He 
had relapsed into a sulky, silent state. All 
men shrank from him, and one of the 
soldiers was appointed, temporarily, to his 
post of sergeant. There was a great deal 
of whispered consultation between Captain 
Malcolm and Major Turnbull. The duties 
of the ship were carried on as noiselessly 
as possible, and a strange, uncomfortable 
feeling pervaded the whole vessel. 

The evening bulletin reported that Mrs. 
Miller was much worse — ^in fact, most 
dangerously ill. 

It appeared, the next morning, that she 
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had been delirious nearly all night, but had 
grown calmer towards morning- Mr. Evans 
was of opinion that Mrs. Tumbull's " ad- 
mirable exertions" had greatly contributed 
to increase fever. 

A ship was the worst place in the world 
for such a disclosure. On land there 
would be some refuge, some retreat, some 
place to hide in, or some possibility of 
escape ; but in the narrow limits of a vessel, 
in which you are perpetually face to face 
with your little " world/* no escape or 
retreat is possible. What agony to so 
proud a spirit to know that every one 
knew — or half knew — her terrible secret ! 
How impossible to face her fellow-pas- 
sengers again ! I felt sure that this ap- 
prehension alone would press heavily upon 
the very springs of life, and would retard, 
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if not wholly prevent, the poor lady's re- 
covery. And yet no help was possible. 
It was dreadful to think, even, of the tor- 
tures which that jarred, high spirit was 
undergoing so very near to me. Would 
she, could she, ever appear amongst us 
again, even if physical health were re- 
stored? I doubted it. Even if — as I 
half believed — there was much untold 
which would save her fame, would she 
not be stopped by pride from stooping 
to right herself, from descending to ex- 
plain ? 

In the morning, Emma Williams, the 
soldier's wife who had become a mother on 
board, and to whom Mrs. Miller had been 
very kind during her confinement, offered 
herself as nurse. She was a modest, 
gentle, kindly young woman, full of grateful 
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remembrance of Mrs. Miller's former kind- 
ness, and her services were gladly ac- 
cepted. 

As a pike turned into a pond soon 
empties it of other fish, so Mrs. Tumbull 
had cleared the sick cabin of all other 
ladies. She reigned despotically, in utter 
defiance of Mr. Evans ; but, like that of 
some other despots, her reign was short, 
and its close ignominious. Rose, fearful of 
intruding, had never yet entered the cabin ; 
but towards noon, as she was sitting by me 
on deck, Mrs. Williams came to her, and 
said that Mrs. Miller wished much to see 
her, if she would be so kind as to come. 

Dear Rose, always apt and ready to any 
deed of kindness, went at once. About 
an hour afterwards, there was a disturbance 

in the sick cabin. The poor patient and 
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Mr. Eyans' had revolted against the tyranny 
of Mrs. TurnbuU. Rose, to her own great 
astonishment, as she afterwards confessed, 
found herself taking a determined and 
plucky part against the sour saint. 

Captain Malcolm was called in, and he, 
with the full concurrence of Major Turn- 
bull, calmly and politely, but firmly and 
finally, ejected Mrs. TurnbuU from her post. 
The incensed lady flung out of the cabin, 
denouncing general woe, and particular 
damnation. Finding the Major outside, 
whom she justly suspected as a prime agent 
in her ejectment, her invectives took a 
narrower and more direct, if intenser 
channel. 

" No, no, Sarah," said the imperturbable 
Major, very decidedly, " it's no use. I 

know you. I won't have those little games 
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carried on with those who are really in 
sickness and sorrow ; with those who really 
want the utmost help of the doctor, and all 
the soothings of real religion. Come and 
give iis tracts, old girl. We're well, and it 
won't hurt us, if it amuses you. Or pitch 
into me^ my soul's own poppet, as long as 
you like. But mind, I say I won't have 
that poor lady tormented. You know that 
when I do say a thing I mean it." 

Words failed the exasperated lady ; which, 
perhaps, was rather fortunate than other- 
wise for her husband. Her anger choked 
her. She swept passionately into her cabin, 
and slammed the door with a violence that 
startled the black steward, and must have 
sadly jarred on the poor patient's nerves. 

The bulletin of that night was very bad. 
Mr. Evans did not seem to know what to do. 
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Rose never left the cabin — except for a 
moment to get fresh air, and to speak a 
word to me — and she and Mrs. Williams 
remained alone, and in permanence in the 
sick cabin. 

Mrs. Miller prayed that no one else 
might come. 

On the following day the poor patient 
was said to be rapidly sinking. She had 
never slept for a moment since the fatal 
discovery. Evans seemed half distracted, 
and confessed to Captain Malcolm that he 
could do no good; the case was beyond 
him ; he had never seen such a one ; he did 
not know whether an abler doctor could 
save the patient, but he, he was sorry to 
say, felt he could render little or no help, 
and feared the worst. He added, there 

were symptoms which warranted him in 

p 2 
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apprehending a premature confinement ; 
and the excitement of brain was such that 
nothing would procure sleep. He had 
tried opiates without eflFect ; he had done 
everything; and he thought it right that 
Mr. Miller should be warned to prepare 
himself for the worst. 

Captain Malcolm called Mr. Miller into 
his cabin, and they spoke long together. 
But when Miller came out, his conduct de- 
stroyed all the sympathy which every one 
would otherwise have felt for the wretched 

husband. 

, He seemed to think nothing of his wife's 
suflferings, or probable fate. He lashed 
himself into a frenzy about his own 
wrongs. 

*' Isn't it shameful ? Did you ever hear 
of such abominable conduct, Captain Mai- 
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colm ? To a man of my standing, too, — 
eh. Major ? Why, she hadn't a penny 
when I married her — not a penny to bless 
herself with, Sir ! She was a governess, 
Sir, a mere paltry governess. I won't stand 
it ; I won't put up with it ; — would you 
now? I ask anyone if it isn't too bad? 
Why, sir, such conduct to a man of my 
respectability and property is a shaking of 
the very framework of society, and a 
loosening of its foundations, ma'am ! 
Brown, Miller and Co. of London and Cal- 
cutta are pretty well known, I believe. 
I'm a partner — a full partner in the house ; 
and to behave in such a way to me, Sir ! 
And as for that feller, that infernal, low, 
scoundrel of a sergeant — Good God ! to 
think of my wife being the wife of a 
common soldier ! — why, as for him, I'll — 
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I'll — ril do something to him. Wouldn't 
you now. Captain Hawkins ? I put it to 
vou. Sir !" 

'^ I am not quite sure what I should do 
in your case, Mr. Miller," responded Haw- 
kins, coldly ; " but whatever it might be, I 
am sure that I should not talk so much." 

Here Miller flung, fuming, out of the 
cabin, in order to tramp about on deck, 
and retail his sense of grievance to a fresh 
audience. He evidently did not quite know 
what to do, though he felt it due to his own 
sense of self-importance to do something. 
He had an uneasy feeling that people 
generally did not fully recognize his import- 
ance ; he thought they did not sufficiently 
sympathize with his wrongs as a highly 
respectable man, and distinguished member 
of the commercial community. 
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" Poor man !" observed one of the ladies, 
" it must be a great trial to him. It must 
be a very dreadful thing, I should think, to 
a man to lose his wife." 

** Poor lady ! I say," exclaimed Hawkins, 
warmly ; " it must be a very dreadful 
thing, I should thinks to be married to such 
a man! As for Miller losing his wife, I 
should think he could soon buy another." 

*'Do you really think, then, Captain 
Hawkins," simpered Miss Merton, senti- 
mentally, "that marriage is a matter of 

bargain and sale ?" 

" I do think so, Madam, in a great many 
cases," answered the Captain ; " and especi- 
ally,'* he added, "in very respectable 
ones." 

Here we heard a great disturbance on 
deck, and going out, met Miller being sup- 
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ported into the cabin by several persons ; 
while another crowd surrounded Thompson, 
who was bound by a rope passed through 
the arms. 

To the general cry of '' what's the 
matter?" it appeared, upon Mr. Cox's tes- 
timony, that Miller had gone raving about 
the deck, declaiming publicly about the 
treatment he had received. 

Mr. Cox described this part of his con- 
duct with infinite contempt. Thompson, 
as it happened, came from below just at 
this time, and leant, moodily and lonelily, 
against the weather bulwark, just aft the 
fore chains. When Miller noticed Thomp- 
son — who stood looking down into the 
waves, appearing to be absorbed in his own 
: dark thoughts, and not seeing Miller — the 
latter came up to him, and began to pour 
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out a violent torrent of abuse, insult, and 
reproach. Miller then shook his fist in 
Thompson's face, and threatened a blow. 
There was a something in the expression of 
Thompson's face at that moment, an expres- 
sion of fell, concentrated, silent hate, that 
induced many to drag Miller away, and 
taution him. 

Thompson never spoke, and when Miller 
vas removed, returned to his old occupa- 
tion of gazing fixedly into the sea. 

Miller returned to his former occupation, 
of fussy declamation, threats, appeals, and 
abuse. He noticed, perhaps, on the faces 
of his audience, an expression of that con- 
tempt which he managed to excite, instead 
of pity, in all breasts, and getting flurried 
by a feeling of the impotence of his own 
wrath, coupled with a stinging sense of 
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general derision, he made a sort of con- 
fused rush at Thompson, fell upon him in 
an access of fury, and struck several 
heavy, random blows. There was a hur- 
ried scuffle, during which Thompson 
snatched up a sailor's lanyard knife, which 
was lying by, and, with a fearful oath, 
dealt the man of business a swift, sharp 
blow. 

As the steel gleamed brightly in its briel 
flash through the air, a dozen men sprang 
upon Thompson. He struggled desperately. 
All bad passions were roused in that fierce, 
dark heart. He cursed those who inter- 
cepted his revenge ; he raged at seeing his 
prey escape him. The men who had seized 
him, however, were those who could well 
hold their own, and Davies, the old man-o'- 
war's man, dexterously passed a rope be- 
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hind the arms, drew it tight, and tied it in 
such a knot as a sailor alone can tie. 

Thompson was bound and helpless. 
Miller had received a bad, though not a 
dangerous or fatal wound in the breast. 
He was completely cowed at the sight of 
his own blood, and nearly fainted. It is 
probable that as soon as he had actually 
attacked his dangerous adversary, he was 
afraid of what he had done. It was hke 
an unwieldy old sow attacking a cobra. 
He was being supported towards the cabin, 
and Thompson was captured, when the 
noise brought us all on deck. The whole 
thing had passed in a very brief space of 
time. 

Miller was put to bed, and Mr. Evans 
sent to examine his wound. 

Thompson, who was evidently not to be 
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trusted, and who swore he would yet 
" do for" his hated assailant^ was confined 
in irons on the lower deck. There was 
great consultation amongst the officers as 
to what should be done with him. Captain 
Hawkins was for swift and decisive mea- 
sures ; he said the fellow was taken red- 
handed in an attempt at murder, and 
urged, roundly, martial law and the yard- 
arm. Major TurnbuU preferred consider- 
ing the case as one for the civil authorities, 
and said he should leave the man in con- 
finement for the present, and take time to 
consider. Captain Malcolm approved this 
course, which was adopted. 

Mr. Cox told me, confidentially, he con- 
sidered it almost a pity, for everyone's 
sake, that Thompson had not been allowed 
to " spifflicate that animal Miller. He's no 
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good, he ain't, sir, that fellow ; he ain't a 
man, anyhow." 

Mr. Evans reported that Miller had re- 
ceived a rather bad wound, but might very 
well recover of it, though he was such a 
coward that his own fears produced fever, 
and caused the only danger. 

Miller never again saw his wife alive. 
She knew nothing of the husband's wound. 
Some long, weary sorrow, crowned by a 
terrible shock to the nervous system, had 
first loosened life, and then snapped it. Her 
senses only returned fitfully, to project 
momentary gleams along the dark path she 
was about to tread. The shadows of the 
world of spirits gathered closer and darker 
round her. She died that night, about 
midnight. 

Early in the evening Mr. Evans said that 
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she could not last out the night. Dear 
Rose, who came out of the sick cabin for 
a few moments, told me, tearfully, that the 
poor lady was fast sinking. 

I remember the night well. It was a 
dark, still, warm night ; the sea was quiet, 
and a long, sad, monotonous swell pulsated 
slowly through the great ocean. A sort of 
dismal quietness reigned throughout the 
ship. All the passengers collected in the 
great cabin, and spoke in low, hushed 
voices. The wheel was changed silently ; 
the sailors walked noiselessly over the poop. 
The bell was even struck gently, and 
sounded through the silence like a soft, 
silvery toll. Orders were given in a 
whisper, and obeyed as noiselessly as pos- 
sible. 

Floating far upon the wide deep, 
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speeding slowly through the great mystery 
of night upon the sea, the solemn awe of 
Death hung like a pall around the lofty 
ship, and sank heavily upon the spirits of 
all on board her. 

The hours sped slowly on ; the night 
grew blacker, heavier, denser ; the feeling 
of the presence of the Dark Angel became 
more oppressive, and weighed more heavily 
upon all minds. The gloom deepened all 
around us. No one thought of retiring ; 
all sat in the cabin in silent, solemn expec- 
tation. The swinging lamp shone trembhng 
light, and shed alternate shadow, upon pale 
faces, sad, silent — awestruck some, sor- 
rowful all. 

Mr. Evans came out from time to time ; 
each time he came he looked more hopeless. 
About eleven, premature labour began, and 
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sharp cries of pain, wild words, sounded 
from the fatal cabia. An hour of strong 
agony, of delirium, of raving, succeeded, 
and then all was over. The women came, 
weeping, out of the cabin. 

All is indeed over in the chamber of 
death when the women come out. When 
the door opened, and I saw them coming, 
I knew directly that the poor lady was 
" where the weary are at rest." Yes, with 
her beauty, her pride, her heavy trials, 
and that last, most bitter shock of sorrow, 
the haughty, fair, and yet most sorely-tried 
woman was at rest at last. And she bore 
with her that other being, who knew no 
death, as it had known no life. 

Poor Rose passed at once, in deep grief, 
into her own cabin, where she remained 
with Mrs. Jones. About an hour after- 
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wards she must have heard my step outside 
her door ; she opened it for a moment, and 
put out her hand. Her dear face was still 
tear-swollen, and she could not say many 
words. But I was so pleased, so grateful 
for her thought of me in that hour of grief ! 
I kissed her forehead, I pressed her hand, 
I spoke a few hurried words of sym- 
pathy and tenderness, and I thrilled with 
the joy of feeling that I could soothe, 
covld comfort her. When we parted, 
after that brief interview, she seemed 
calmer — she was comforted. Thank 
God! 

I went out on deck with a full heart, 
thinking of the woman, living, whom I so 
loved; of the woman, dead, whom I so 
pitied, and who lay there, in that cabin, so 
cold and silent now. We had death on 
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board "the Lady" now, as she glided 
on 

'^ With her dark freight, a Tanished life." 

As I could not have Rose with me, I cared 
for DO other companion, and sat and mused 
alone. 

And she was gone ! Our fellow-pas- 
senger, so haughty, so reserved, so sad and 
fair, was really gone — was no more. Her 
life was over, in time, and after her sharp 
sorrows, sorrows made deeper by her own 
deep pride, she had passed to the bourne 
where the weary are at rest. Her hoarded 
secret, so long, so painfully, and so jea- 
lously guarded, was known to every- 
one; and she had exchanged it for the 
great secret which none shall know 
until, like her, they have passed the 
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dark waters which separate life from 
death. 

Death is so great a thing, that men must 
have it brought, objectively, near them 
before they can fully realize the mere idea 
of it. Speak of death to a man well, and 
strong, and happy, filled with life and 
hope, surrounded with cheerful circum- 
stances, with the sun shining brightly upon 
fair scenes and fairer prospects, and it 
vaguely clouds his thought for an instant ; 
he sighs, perhaps ; utters some common- 
place, and tries to repel the approach of 
the terrible idea. But speak of death to 
that man, sitting in the dark room with 
closed windows, who has just left that 
other darker room, where, upon low 
trestles, lies something long, and very 

black without, and very, very white within, 
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and he can grasp somethiDg, if it be the 
dread only, of the vast and dark idea. 

Curse of mortal sin, meant, probably, to 
be resented as a curse : men must either 
shrink from, or overcome, the dread idea 
of death. They must exclude it from 
thought, or conquer it by faith. With the 
idea of death, they cannot remain. They 
must shut it out, or look beyond it. Re- 
maining with it, they find a dread com- 
panion — madness. 

The next day the funeral took place. 
It was a hot, close day, sunbright but 
heat misty, with light airs blowing gently 
and fitfully. The main yard was backed 
and the ship's way stopped; but she 
pitched gently on the long roll of the sea. 
Every person on board, with two excep- 
tions, was on deck, and the men stood 
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bare-headed, whispering softly in hushed 
voices. 

The body, neatly sewn up in a hammock, 
lay at the open gangway — the first tiinu 
the gangw&y had been opened since the 
ship left port — ready to be projected into 
its "vast and wandering grave." The 
Captain read the burial service, amid 
deep silence, broken only by the plash 
and murmur of the ship's bows as they 
plunged into the waves which fretted 
round them. 

The sun shone brightly but softly on 
the white decks and sails, and yet the 
cheerful air was overcast and heavy with 
a sense of solemn gloom and sadness. 

The man at the wheel, standing solitary, 
high up on the deserted poop, and rising 
and falling against the deep glare of the 
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sky, took off his cap, and listened atten- 
tively, as he shifted the wheel mechanically 
a spoke or two backwards and forwards. 

In the foreground, round Captain 
Malcolm, stood Major Turnbull and the 
military officers, in a little group. Captain 
Hawkins' fine and stately features were 
composed to a serious gravity, and touched 
with a real sorrow; and the old Major's 
weatberbeaten face looked on with a tender, 
pitying expression beneath its surface 
sternness and roughness. 

The ladies clustered together in a little 
herd, except Rose — my Rose — who stole 
to my side, and linked her little hands on 
my arm, while her dear face was beaming 
with sorrow and with awe. We stood 
together ; — Mr. Cox and the mates and 
midshipmen standing next us. It was 
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probably the first time little Knight had 
ever seen death closely. Behind and 
around, the sailors and soldiers grouped 
irregularly. Scarcely any one shifted a 
foot, or moved, or rustled. Through the 
great high void between the wide-spread 
sea and arching sky, through the deep 
hush of awe-struck silence, the Captain's 
voice sounded, sweet and grand, in the 
solemn words of the fine old service. 

At length the signal was given, and 
the white long hammock shot out swiftly 
from the deck, and divided the waters 
with a heavy splash. We all looked 
forward for a moment as the white mass 
sank sideways through the yielding waters, 
which swelled and gurgled and bubbled 
over it. A moment — and it was gone ; gone 
until the great sea should give up its dead. 
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Rose clung tighter to my arm, and 
through the whole assemblage ran a sort 
of long-drawn sigh. I thought how that 
splash must have thrilled to the hearts of 
the two husbands who were waiting lonelily 
to hear the sound which told them all was 
over. How they must have listened, with 
strung nerves and beating hearts, in high- 
wrought expectation, waiting without 
seeing, each quite solitary, for that plunge 
into the waves. What feelings may have 
stirred the one dark heart ! The common- 
place nature even of the other may have 
been bitter with thoughts and memories 
which lifted him for a space to the dignity 
and majesty of a man's great sorrow. 

Mr. Cox, in a low, hushed voice, very 
different from his usual brisk, loud cry, 
gave the order to " square the main yard 
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and keep her her course." The men obeyed 
silently, and hauled on the braces without 
singing at the ropes. The great creaking 
yard swung slowly round ; the great sail 
swelled to the wind, and after a few short 
plunges and poisings, the ship began to 
forge slowly ahead, and was soon standing 
away from the shifting spot of water into 
which the body had disappeared. 

Rose and I looked back towards it ; but 
it gradually became indistinguishable from 
the wide sheet of mighty, heaving waters. 
The sun went in, and the breeze freshened. 
A mournful, leaden look gathered over the 
sea, and winds began to whistle dirges 
through the sails and cordage. "The 
Lady" sprang, leaping, on her onward 
track ; and the sharp bows clove a foamy 
furrow through the dark and growing waves. 
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The men went aloft to furl the royals 
as the wind grew fierce and fresh, but a 
listless air hung over everything on board. 
Men congregated in groups of twos and 
threes, and spoke together in low voices. 

The influence of the solemn funeral at 
sea weighed heavily upon all ; even, as it 
seemed, upon wailing wind, and dark grey, 
gloomy sea. The melancholy of all minds 
shed itself upon the sympathetic elements. 
The tinge of feeling lasted long, before 
thought woke to clear endeavour. 

The Captain disappeared ; I think he 
went to try and comfort the unhappy Miller. 
The deck grew empty, and Rose and I 
stood together, and alone. 

It grew dusk. The forms on deck be- 
came shadowy and indistinct. Having 
swept us far away from the scene of burial. 
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from the unmarked grave, the wild wind 
died away, and puffed in fitful sighs. The 
night was very dark, and clouded thickly ; 
but a few lonely stars trembled, and the 
heavy air was warm. 

Rose and I remained together. We did 
not speak much for a long, long time. We 
loved so well that we could bear to be alone 
and think together without many words. 
We knew each other's thought, unspoken. 
It was very dear to us to think and feel, and 
yet to know that we were near each other 
— that we loved. Both our hearts were full 
of the same theme. The tragedy which 
had passed within the narrow limits of our 
floating home had done much to bring us 
very close together — to show to each the 
depths of the other's thought and feeling. 
It deepened intimacy ; it also strengthened 
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sympathy; and love increased without its 
shadow, shame. 

Deep and sincere as Rose*s grief was, 
there was as much of shock as of sorrow in 
it. Her sympathy for Mrs. Miller was natu- 
rally stronger than her affection. She was 
so young — had seen, in her newness of life, 
so little of the dread, near presence of death 
— that the shadow of the curse, of the " last 
enemy," weighed heavily upon her spirits. 
I hoped she would soon recover cheerful- 
ness, if not gaiety; but she was greatly 
saddened. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In consequence, probably, of something 
which had passed in the Captain's cabin, 
Thompson next day sent word that he 
wished to make a statement in connection 
with the recent affair. 

Major Turnbull asked us all to accom- 
pany him. Thompson was confined 'tween 
decks, in the fore part of the vessel, in a 
little separate cabin. A bull's eye let in 
air and dim light. A heavy beam was in- 
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daded in the little qnoe. He was sittiiig 
with his kgs in iroiis, and his arms crossed. 
He anticipated men's shrinking finom him 
by an air of defiance, and yet seemed ill at 
ease. His feelings were evidently vacillating 
between a desire to speak oat, and a fear . 
that he woald seem to yield to compulsion 
in so doing. 

I took down his narrative in his own 
words. 

Thompson's Confbssion. 

''You want to know something about 
this (a sneer) ' fatal and mysterious occur- 
rence/ as you call it, do you ? Well — I 
don't mind telling you something; but I 
hardly know how much TU tell yet. It 
cau't hurt me to speak ; and, perhaps, 
it's due to her that's gone. Yes, yes — 
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I will tell you something ; and I'll tell 
the truth, if not quite the whole truth, 
perhaps. 

" Poor thing ! it is only proper to set her 
right, as far as such as I can do it. I never 
meant it to come to this. I didn't want to 
kill her, God knows ! and if she'd only been 
a little reasonable, and not so d — d uppish 
and scornful like, why — ; but as for that 
white-livered scoundrel of a Miller — ; well, 
it's no use talking now of what I would 
do, if I could. It's just as well for him 
that I am in the bilboes ! I've seen a 
better man than he rubbed out for a less 
cause. 

"Thompson isn't my real name. Of 
course it isn't. Daresay I needn't tell you 
that. What is my real name ? Ah ! I'm 
not going to tell you that. I haven't done 
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it any particular credit that I know of. It's 
no reason to be proud of me. No, no — 
Thompson will do as well as any other 
name for you to know me by. 

" Well, I came of a very respectable fa- 
mily, but I shan't say where. My father 
was a respectable farmer, well to do. I was 
well educated too ; that is, I might have 
had a good education, if I hadn't been too 
lazy to work. My poor father paid enough 
for my schooling, I know that ; but I al- 
ways hated learning and trouble. I wasn't 
a good son. I need scarcely say that, I 
suppose. My parents are both dead. My 
poor mother died first ; and then — and 
then my old father — God rest their souls ! 
— I hadn't been much of a credit or a com- 
fort to them. The old people were very 
kind, and meant well; but somehow — I 
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wish I'd had — I wish I'd been — ah ! that's 
all too late now ! Never mind that. 

" When they died, I came into a pretty 
bit of property and a good farm — I think I 
see it now I — and a little ready money. I 
might have done well enough — but I think 
the devil wouldn't let me. 1 hardly know 
whether Fm naturally bad ; but I suppose 
I must be. Well, I got cutting about and 
larking — always on the spree — anything 
but work, you know. Couldn't stand the 
humdrum. Wanted life and excitement, 
and that. Got into a bad lot, too. Joined 
the hunt. Kept a bit o' blood. I was a 
good shot and a bdd rider ; a dab at bil- 
liards and cards ; and went to all the race 
meetings ; knew a thing or two ; and soon 
began to bet heavily , 

(" Always thought he was a bang-tailed- 
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looking man," observed Reynolds, in a 
whisper.) 

" Jnst when things were going on in this 
way — that is, had been going on so for a 
year or two — I met her at a county ball. 
How well I recollect that ball I She was 
dressed in white, with one rose in her hair. 
She was a cut above me everyway. Real 
good, old family ; only daughter, and that. 
And she was a real beauty — no mistake 
about that. She was quite young, too — 
about seventeen or eighteen. Eighteen 
next birthday, I think. Yes — that's right. 
She was a dear girl ! Gentle, quiet, modest ; 
not proud and that — like you've known her. 
God ! how changed she was ! 

" Well — I fell in love with her, and 
began to feel a bit better ; for a time. I 
gave up drink, and the girls, and cards, 
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and dice, and all that, and lived pretty 
steady. She loved me, too, then — ^yes, 
she did — Vm sure of that ; God bless her 
for it ! I stuck up to her, regularly, all 
square, you know, and proper. The old 
people wouldn't hear of it though. 

"Old gentleman cut up quite rough, 
when I put on my best togs and rode over 
to propose, one morning. Said he didn't 
so much mind my being a poor match for 
her ; but he had heard bad reports about 
my way of life, and — and character, in 
short. Said he couldn't trust his daughter's 
happiness to such a man. 

" Old boy was right enough there, too, 

by God ! However, we carried on the 

sly — clandestine — and that, you know, for 

some time ; and at last — I think the devil 

helped me ! — I over-persuaded her to run 
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away with me. I think the parents were 
too sharp with her, poor girl 1 She was 
very young, too, and loved me, and always, 
then — God bless her for it, I say ! — be- 
lieved all sorts of good of me, scamp as 
I was. When they abused me, she used 
to take my part, quite warmly. Home got 
a bit uncomfortable for her. 

" The old people were mighty stiff — real 
gentlefolks, you know. I remember her 
father had a something about him that 
always made me feel small like, and I 
hated him for it. He had a quiet, po- 
lished, cool manner and air about him, that 
cut a fellow up a few. You couldn't talk 
slang to him, and you couldn't bully him, 
or brass it out with him anyhow. He was 
a game old cock, and I think now that he 
was right. He reckoned me up pretty 
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correctly, I fancy ; but I detested him at 
the time. 

"Well, we made a runaway match of 
it at last. Her family disowned her, aud 
poor Bella had only me to trust to — poor 
thing, poor thing ! She was good, and 
trusting, and fond, if ever woman was; 
and I — I was a d — d villain to her ; God 
forgive me for it ! 1 loved her above a 
bit, too, at one time ; but then, you see, 
I couldn't keep away from those cursed 
cards, and dice, and betting ; I couldn't 
come the domestic bliss dodge long; I 
couldn't stand the evenings at home. She 
used to sing and read to me ; but I went 
to sleep, or got hold of the bottle. How 
proud and pleased she used to be, at first, 
to try and make her home comfortable 
and pleasant to me, and that ! 
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" I gQl ID witk some jolty feDows, who 
—who kd me Id hell, bj G— d ! I'd sold 
the Cum, and col the old coontj, and we 
weie waiting till I should get something to 
do in London. She ahravs thought — Uxt 
a kmg time — that I was a good, clever 
fellow, and should make my way Inmoor- 
ablj, and that. How IcMig it took to un- 
deoeiTe her! She wouldn't see, sir, by 
JoYe ! she wotddrnt see the truth. I'm 
sure it must have been that, for OYer so 
long. Even when I used to come home 
drunk, and — and — 

** WeU, she was always ready to pretend 
not to see, not to care— or to forgive. I 
think I see her now, letting me in, in the 
grey of morning, when I was drunk, and 
ready to quarrel with her, because I knew, 
I felt, she must, she ought, to hate and 
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despise me. There she stood — I see her 
now, in her long, white night-dress, trying 
to hide she had been crying, pretend- 
ing not to see in what state I was, and 
speaking so patiently, so gently, so kindly, 
and I — I — swore at her ; and once I — I — 
struck her. By God ! she was an angel ! 
And what was I, you'll say ? 

" Going down to Doncaster once, I fell 
in with a woman— a devil. I was pretty 
flush after the Leger, for I'd won heavily, 
and — and — you'll guess the rest. I didn't 
go home while the money lasted ; I car- 
ried on with Opera Bet ; I got mad, 
reckless. But when I did go home, poor 
Bella looked so wan and wretched — and I 
didn't believe she could forgive me — I 
shouldn't have forgiven, in her place, I know ! 
— that I began to detest and fear my wife. 
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'' A little girl was bom ; I wasn't at 
home at the time ; and it died. I never 
saw it. I kept away, drinking and going 
on Uke a devil. 

" Meanwhile my money was going fast ; 
poor Bella didn't get much of it though, 
God knows ! I didn't get any honourable 
occupation, of course. I got from bad to 
worse ; drank harder, played deeper ; and 
always with that devilish woman at ray 
elbow ! 

" Bella's parents offered to take her home ; 
but she wouldn't go, she wouldn't go, sir 
— she wouldn't leave me even then ; 
though I didn't often go home, and when I 
did I was a brute to her, God forgive me ! 
Besides, she knew aU, about — about the 
other woman. She was in black, I re- 
member, in black for our child, the child 
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that I never saw, when last I went home ; 
for I left her, I deserted her — left her in 
sorrow, in want, in illness — she who had 
given up all for me ! 

"Why did I leave? — why? It was 
time to go, by Jove ! Ay, Captain Haw- 
kins, you are right — I am a villain. You 
can't call me any harder names than I call 
myself, sometimes, when the mood's on 
me. We see things very differently at 
different times. That's the devil of it. 
Suppose we're born bad ; and if ever we 
get hold of a bit of good, we can't keep it. 
Where was I ? Oh ! me and a pal — it's 
no use telling you his name — we got the 
office from some one in Turner Daw- 
son's stable, and put the pot on pretty 
heavy to a horse entered to run for the 
Derby. 
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'^ It came off wrong ; there was some 
d — d cross somewhere, a regular swindle. 
Sir, and we were cleaned out. Then, in 
order to get things round again, we 
tried a bit of hocussing. We were lame 
ducks, too. Couldn't show on settling day; 
and all went to the bad. When I was 
regularly floored, down on my luck, you 
know, and no blunt left, that jade of a 
Bet cut me. Curse her ! 

" Well, bad got to worse. We'd been 
flying kites, too, as they call it in the 
city, had Jack and I. Doing little ac- 
ceptances, bills, you know, and that, and 
somehow — there was something queer, some 
little mistake about a signature ! that is — 

well, to cut it short, we made a clean bolt 
of it. Cleared out and no mistake. That's 

eight years ago now. 
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" Went abroad, we did, for our pleasure. 
Quite the gentlemen, eh P Knocked about 
the world, sometimes up and sometimes 
down, till the gold was found in Australia. 
Of course, we went there ; for we stuck 
together, Jack and I, till he — ah, poor 
fellow ! — but ril come to that, later. We 
had pretty good luck for a time, but what 
we got we spent. Nothing stuck to us. 
Still it was a jolly life, while it lasted. 

" We got tired of our diggings, though, 
and sold the placer for a good figure. 
Then we got robbed of the money. That 
was the beginning of ill luck. Ah, I've 
seen some queer games up there, I can 
tell you ! We had a scrimmage, and one 
fellow got killed. After that we took to 
the bush for a bit. The gold used to be 
sent down from the diggings with an 
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escort of mounted police, and they had 
to fight for it sometimes, I can tell you. 
Poor Jack got caught, and they hung him 
one day at Sydney. Poor Jack ! he was 
the best pal ever I had. He died game. 

" There were lots of ships lying idle in 
harbour then, with all their crews off to 
the diggings, so that I easily got a berth 
before the mast, and I left Australia. 

" I hadn't a rap left. I didn't like the 

life on board. » Ship was short-handed, 

and the skipper a drunken brute. We 

were too short-handed to risk the Horn at 

that time of the year, as the ship was 

in the water to the bends, and we came 

round by the Hope, and put in for fresh 

water, and more hands. 

'' There I cut it. Got hid ; till one 
morning I saw the hooker standing out of 
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Table Bay. I was free again, but 'tain't 
much of a place, the Cape, for a chap 
like me, and I was a bit lonely without 
Jack, and perhaps I was a bit sobered 
by his end. And I fell ill and got into the 
hospital. 

" The chaplain there was one of the best 
men I ever saw. He had a way with 
him — so kind and hopeful, and as if he 
understood you and really cared for you, 
like ; — d — ^n it ! he was a good man ; — 
and somehow, I felt a bit better, and as if 
I should like to try to be an honest man. 
I was precious weak and ill, too. 

" When I turned out of the hospital, I 
tried to get an honest living, but 'twasn't 
easy, and I didn't take kindly to regular 
hard work. 

" Then the Kaffir war broke out, and your 
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regiment, Major, was ordered up into the 
bush. You remember. Major TurnbuU ? 
Well, I thought I'd turn soldier. I took 
the name of Thompson, and told a story 
that did very well. You'd plenty of men 
on tl)e sick list, and were glad to take a 
man who looked as if there was a bit of 
fighting in him, and who could use a 
rifle uncommon well. I'd always been a 
good shot, and I had had practice enough 
in the Australian bush. So I went up 
country with the regiment. I was in 
Captain Hawkins' company, and I knocked 
over some of those d — d KaflBrs, didn't I, 
Captain ? 

" I began, too, to like the life. It was 
exciting, and yet it was honest. And I 
didn't behave bad, did I, Captain ? I got 
to be regular and steady, and did my duty 
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well, you'll own that ? I never got hit or 
hurt either, though, what with Kaffirs, 
and the climate, and snakes, a good many 
of our men went under. 

"At last, when old Sergeant Hill was 
bowled out, I rose to be Sergeant, and I 
liked the life better and better. I wished 
rd always been a soldier. Perhaps if I 
had, I should never have — Fm not sure 
about that, though. And so I stuck to the 
regiment till now. 

"About her? When did 1 recognize 
her? Why, not at first; not for some 
time. I took no more notice of her than 
of any other lady passenger. Who'd have 
thought, after an absence of eight years, 
of meeting her again on board the same 
ship, going to India P I never knew what 
had become of her. I had never heard a 
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word from, or of, her. I didn't keep up 
much correspondence with England. 

" At last, I began to look at her — at 
Mrs. Miller — and to fancy a curious sort 
of a likeness. I first became certain ; — 
you recollect the evening, Major TumbuU, 
when you sent for me into the cabin to 
report to you about the men's kits ? — well, 
it was that evening. You remember Mrs. 
Miller fainted ? — and no one could- guess 
why. I could ! For she knew me, too. 

"While you were looking through the 
lists, I was standing against the door, and 
looking at her. Presently she noticed me 
staring, and began to look at me ; as proud 
as you please. I felt a strange sort of a look 
in my eyes, and then I saw it reflected in 
hers. It was only a glance; only an 
instant; merely a meeting of our eyes. 
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which rested on each other for a flash. 
Each knew the other in that second. She 
gave a little scream, and fainted. I daresay 
you remember. Ah, I thought you would. 
She said it was a sudden faintness. She 
didn't look at me again. 

" You soon packed me off, Major, and 
nobody suspected anything. We kept our 
secret — and might have kept it till now, if 
she hadn't been so precious high and 
mighty ; — poor thing ! It was a strange 
thing, though, wasn't it, our meeting again 
in that way after all those years, and after 
what had happened. 

*' I don*t know what she felt, but I dare 
say, poor girl, it wasn't a very pleasant 
meeting for her. As for me, somehow, I 
felt that I hated her. I had wronged her 
so deeply, been such an infernal scoundrel 

VOL. II. I 
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to her, that I couldn't help hating her. I 
thought she must hate me. I didn't be- 
lieve she could have forgiven. People don't 
forgive so easily. They can't. I never 
believe they can — I don't. And she had 
cause enough, God knows ! to hate and 
despise me. I don't think, now, that she 
did feel so harshly- towards me ; but I donH 
know ; I don't know. Poor girl ! Poor 
girl! 

" 1 began to make inquiries about her, 
and to watch her. I often asked you. Sir, 
(here he pointed to me) about her. Ah, 
you recollect ? But I was artful, and you 
wouldn't have guessed anything. She got 
uneasy. I could see that. I knew we 
should have to speak to each other, and I 
was pretty sure she'd take the first step. I 
was right. 
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'' We often met. Often ? yes ; a good 
many times. You wonder how we could 
meet without detection on board ship? 
Pooh ! it's easy to do what you really want 
to do. Vm pretty sharp, and she — she was 
a woman, ay, and a plucked one, too. 
We'd both got harder since we parted, but 
she was more changed than I was. She 
was d d uppish. Haughty and im- 
perious. That was the mischief of it ! I 
wasn't unreasonable, but I was her husband, 
I suppose ? 

" I would have held my tongue, but I 

wanted to go on the share and share alike 

principle. I didn't see why that cursed 

snob of a Miller should have all. But she 

was quite the Tragedy Queen, Sir, by G — d ! 

All on the high ropes. OflPered me a 

round sum of money when we got to Cal-' 

I 'Z 
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cutta — she'd have paid it, too — if I'd hold 
my tongue, at least, till then. And she 
forbid me — yes, she forbid ntie — ha, ha ! — 
to speak to her, or look at her ! 

'* She was so disdainful, too, so contemp- 
tuous in her ways ; she showed me so deuced 
plainly what she thought of me, that — that 
— she woke the devil in me. He's never 
long asleep, he isn't ! I had her in my 
power, and I felt it, and I told her so. It 
made her half mad. But it was nuts to 
me, when she was so tremendous stiff and 
stuck up, just to taunt her with it — to tell 
her she was in my power — how she used to 
shrink up 1 

*' If she'd only been a bit reasonable, all 
would have been well ; but she couldn't 
bully me, I swore I'd bring madam down 
upon her knees. 
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" How changed she was ! How changed 
she was! Something or other had made 
her mighty hard, and proud, and scornful. 
She wasn't like the same being. The only 
thing like her own self was her beauty. 
I've seen some rippers in my time, but 
she was about as beautiful a woman as ever 
I saw. When I first saw her, she was 
gentle, and timid, and blushing; — with 
such soft eyes. When we were married, 
she was trembling, and tearful, and sorrow- 
ful, and that, but always gentle ; yes, she 
always was gentle ; — till I met her aboard 
this ship. 

" The first time I ever saw her she had on 
a white dress, and so she had the last time 
I ever saw her. 

" Flow different she was to what I recol- 
lect when we lived at home together ! The 
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girl that used to sit up late and never com- 
plain of my goings on, except by crying, 
was a different creature to the woman that 
defied and tried to daunt me on board ' the 
Lady/ 

'' Well ; we went on for some time on the 
quarrelsome dodge. Only such a state of 
things couldn't last very long with such a 
woman as she had grown to be. I believe 
now that she was half mad with torture, 
though she showed it so little, and carried 
it off so well, so lofty and stubborn- 
like. 

" The last time we met— on that day — we 
had a terrible quarrel. She flew out and 
told me what a scoundrel and blackguard 
I was. She didn't mince matters, I can 
tell you. It was all true, perhaps, but not 
very pleasant to hear ; especially to a chap 
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like me, who knew, too, that he had the 
best end of the stick in his hand. 

"Perhaps the truth of what she said made 
it all the more galling to hear. I couldn't 
bear to be * bested,' and to see her carry 
it off in that way. If she'd knocked under 
a bit, all might have been right. I don't 
know, but it might. But she stirred the 
devil in me, and made me reckless. 

" I grew sulky and savage, and then I got 
the drink upon it. Then the evening came, 
and that cursed dancing. I lingered about, 
and spoke to her again. I got wild. — You, 
Captain Hawkins, overheard me, and spoke 
that which made me like a devil. Then 
all came out ; and then — you know the 
rest — I needn't repeat that. 

" I say again, — don't let that confounded 
Miller get near me ! Don't let me get hold 
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of him. There's danger in me there, and 
so I give you fair warning. 

" Poor girl — poor, poor Bella ! She was 
too good for me — far too good. Why did 
she ever come across me again after we had 
once parted ? What devil brought us to- 
gether again ? She's gone, now, poor, dear 
girl ! God rest her soul, I say. 

" As for me — I'm past praying for — 
wretch that I am. I hope though, I do 
hope, gentlemen, that I've said enough to 
clear her. Have I ? Do, pray, say yes ! 
It's all I can do now for her. I don't care 
a curse what becomes of me. Hell will 
have its own, I suppose. I do wish I'd 
been kinder and better to her. I wish I 
had the chance again. But it's too late, 
now ; too late, too late. 

" I saw her again last night. (He said 
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this with a ghastly smile.) I did indeed. 
Here. I couldn't go to her ; she had to 
come to me 1 She glided in, not walking. 
She stood there — where you stand, Sir, in 
that comer. She was all in white, but I 
couldn't quite see her face. I very nearly 
shrieked out ; but I'm no coward, I'm no 
coward. 

" She went away presently ; she wouldn't 
speak to me — not one word ! It was 
dreadful. It's very lonesome here some- 
times, all alone in the night and the dark- 
ness, and I think she'll come to me again — 
I think she will. 

"Captain Malcolm, you might give a 
fellow some brandy at night — I get the 
horrors sometimes. But she'll come again, 
she'll come again. Don't leave me here 
alone all night. I can't stand it long. 
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Let one of the fellows look in now and 
then, will you ? You might do as much 
as that for a fellow. 

" Ah, you're right — I haven't much right 
to ask for pity — I can see how you all 
despise and hate me. By G — d ! it isn't 
worth while being a scoundrel, after all. 
It's passing through life being hooted — ^like 
a dog cutting down Epsom race-course 
between the heats, just before the Derby. 
I wish I'd been good to her. She was 
as good a woman as ever was, I believe — 
at least I know she was when I married 
her — poor girl ! poor thing ! Can I say 
anything more to clear her ? 

" When I began I didn't mean to tell 
you nearly all I have told, but I couldn't 
help it, somehow. 

'' Poor Bella ! Ah, Captain Malcolm, 
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then you will let some one come to me 
during the night? Thank you for that; 
God bless you for a kind gentleman, as 
you are ! I know I don't deserve it ; 
but I think she would pity me now. 
Perhaps she comes because no one else 
does. Perhaps she would comfort me if 
she could. And yet what comfort did 
I ever bring to her ? I killed her ! God 
forgive me! My poor, poor Bella! my 
poor wife !" 

He finished, and men looked at each 
other in silence. 

I do not think that he had intended, 
when he commenced his confession, to be 
by any means so frank as he had been. 
But the act of narrative is in itself cnmu- 

ft 

lative ; a man who begins to narrate is 
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impelled by the nature of the thing he is 
doing to continue. 

I have read, too, that criminals, in certain 
moods, find an infinite relief from confess- 
ing. Their self-disgust, their bleeding 
conscience, are soothed by pouring the 
dark, self-accusing tale into the ears of 
their fellow-men. The very degradation 
of confession is a self-inflicted punish- 
ment which relieves the conscience-tor- 
tured mind. 

I think we all felt a certain strain of 
almost pity for the man himself, as well as 
for Mrs. Miller, as he concluded. There 
was remorse, at least, — bitter remorse, — if 
not repentance, gnawing him. Had the 
Cape chaplain, of whom he spoke, been on 
board, something might have been done 
for his soul's welfare. There were points 
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and spires, little perhaps and low, in his 
mind, which, through their dark and ter- 
rible environment, yet tended upwards. 
Had a rest or support been placed there, as 
poles are placed to train beans and peas 
upon, his few good feelings might have been 
drawn heavenward. 

We had but a poor physician for the 
body on board; we had no physician of 
souls. Captain Malcolm sent Thompson 
a Bible, and there our power of help in 
that kind was exhausted. But the men 
were ordered to look in from time to 
time, in order that he might not be left 
too much to the racking terrors of soli- 
tude. Major TurnbuU allowed this to 
be done, and Hawkins saw that it was 
done. 
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Thompson, though still confined, \vas 
made reasonably comfortable in his con- 
finement, and will be allowed to come on 
deck once a day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

March 16. — I liked Captain Hawkins 
better as I grew to know him more — we 
have become very good friends. Much 
that I had at first set down as self-suffi- 
ciency, shaded down into self-reliance. He 
was born for^icommand. Ambitious, ener- 
getic, resolved ; and yet with enough of 
greatness in him to wait patiently, to bide 
his time, to have the man ready when the 
hour should come. 
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He loved his profession. He was never 
tired of studying out the details of Assaye 
or Plassy'; never weary of thinking over 
the Indian careers of Clive or Wellington, 
his favourite heroes. And he will do 
something yet, I am certain. He will 
make a name, or die in making it. 

I was at one time, to confess the truth, 
rather jealous of him with respect to Rose. 
This circumstance — it was during the early 
period of the voyage — no doubt somewhat 
prejudiced me against him, and made me 
judge him as harsh and haughty, repellent 
and overbearing. All that mistake is over 
now. I see him more cleanly, and judge 
him more justly. 

Again, he has a sarcastic, cool manner, 
which, he being older than I, used at first 
to irritate me against him. But I found 
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out that his sarcasm was only aroused by 
things contemptible. He never mocked at 
what was true or worthy. 

For instance, he had a warm appre- 
ciation of Mr. Cox, though the first mate 
often said and did things which would 
have provoked the scorn of the mere 
sneerer; and Cox did not besides, very 
cordially like the polished, elegant Captain. 
Hawkins knew manhood when he saw it, 
and reverenced it worthily. 

He was not, he said, a marrying man ; 
he would never marry a woman until he 
had a name to give her; nor would he 
expose any woman to the dangers and 
hardships of the rough, uphill part of a 
soldier's career. 

He maintained that Miller might have 
either of the Merton girls — at a figure. 

VOL. II. K 
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" I think with Lady Morgan," he said, 
one day, in the cold, slow way he had 
when speaking of what he despised, " that 
women who are so dreadfully ready to run 
away with a husband, are equally likely to 
run away from one. Amongst horses, the 
bolters and runaways are always the quiet, 
cunning, torpid-seeming slugs." 

His sarcastic tongue was rather dreaded 
by some of the ladies, especially by the 
Misses Merton and their aunt. Mrs. 
TurnbuU felt, with regard to the Captain, 
like a cat who, seeing no obstacle, has in- 
advertently bruised her head against a 
pane of glass. He had an innocent, com- 
posed way with him, which led women on 
to expose their weaknesses or meannesses. 
All at once they found themselves bleed- 
ing, although they had at the time scarcely 
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felt the cut, so keen was the finely- 
tempered razor of his satire. 

He was fond of Swift, and fonder of the 
Dean's favourite weapon — irony, which he 
wielded as dexterously as Saladin did the 
dull-looking Damascus blade which could 
cut through the unresisting folds of silk, 

m 

or sever the light, soft pulp of a downy 
cushion. Only good women cordially liked 
the Captain. He warmed up, became 
animated, real, for and with them. He 
had two natures in him. Such men are 
often misjudged. 

Weather fine, and a good steady breeze 
blowing. Ship making great way. 

Mar. 17. — I have no objection now to 

occasionally mastheading myself. Mr. Cox 

and Johnson have taught me to climb the 

rigging, and I like sitting on the main 

K 2 
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royal crosstrees. It is so high. The deck 
down below looks narrow and small ; the 
people on it are dwarfed to black points. 
As the swaying mast describes a great 
angle through the air, you swing over the 
wrinkled water. Just below are the great 
swelling sails. The view all round is 
very, very wide outspread. 

But the strangest feeling is to look 
upward. Look up long enough to abstract 
your thoughts from all things below ; the 
immensity dilates, expands, retreats ; the 
feeling of infinite height, of space, in that 
awful sky-arch, grows oppressive, even to 
pain. You are lifted up so high into it, 
that it eludes your conceptions, and over- 
masters your imagination. You feel a mad 
longing for the wings of a bird, to flit and 
float through ether. A new relation dis- 
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tends thought till it becomes incoherent, 
and you are glad to descend quickly to the 
deck, and resume the ordinary habits of 
sensation. 

I tried to explain something of these 
feelings to Mr. Cox, but I did not succeed. 
I could not give him any idea of what I 
meant. 

"What do you want, looking up into 
the sky, except to see the weather?" he 
asked. " If you go aloft, it's to look out for 
land, or a sail, or a lighthouse ; or to reef, 
or furl, or make sail. I do that, and never 
get thinking about space, or that, at all ; 
and yet I've been aloft pretty often too, in 
my time, and that in all weathers. It's 
precious cold sometimes !" 

Weather same as yesterday, but cloudier, 
and blowing fresher. The sea much 
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rougher than the force of the wind would 
explain. The Captain says there must 
have been a gale to the westward, of 
which we see only the perturbed after-sea. 
Mar. 19.— The bows of "the Lady" 
were adorned with a large female figure, 
life-size, and painted white. This figure 
leant forward ; the drapery was so carved 
as to give an idea of being blown back by 
a strong wind, as, indeed, drapery often 
would have been in that place ; and the 
figure was so poised, leaning forward, as to 
seem to sweep, or fly low, over the waves. 
One arm, which used to look foam-white 
against the background of a night-black 
sky, pointed always onwards, as the un- 
winking eyes gazed ever fixedly upon 
the far green fields of furrow and of 
foam. 
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This figure-head was really a good one of 
its kind, but in Mr. Cox's eyes it was 
much more than that. He regarded it as 
the finest work of art ever conceived or 
executed by man. He resented strongly 
any reflections upon it, or any disparaging 
comparisons with other pieces of sta- 
tuary. 

Rose used to tease him by mentioning, 
as almost finer things, the Venus de' Me- 
dici, and other world-renowned works. 
He invariably defended his white lady 
stoutly ; and it was only when Rose dis- 
paraged it that he would listen with any 
patience, or answer with much politeness. 
Other persons were put down violently and 
thoroughly. His pride and delight in the 
figure were extreme. He was always 
having it washed and touched with paint ; 
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and he used to go out on the dolphin- 
striker to enjoy a perfect view of its 
beauties. 

He was very anxious for its safety, and 
was much upset when a heavy sea broke 
the outstretched arm short off, and bore it 
away to mislead and tantalize sharks, with 
the prospect of a young lady's tender arm 
for a juicy meal. 

This accident was a great blow to Mr. 
Cox, and depressed him for some days. 
The carpenter failed miserably in an 
attempt to hew out an arm from a spare 
jury-mast; and Mr. Cox gazed ruefully 
upon the shattered stump. He connected 
the loss of the arm with ill-luck, and pro- 
phesied gloomily at breakfast the morning 
after. 

The death of Mrs. Miller on board, and 
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the burial at sea, had produced a good deal 
of superstitious feeling and fear amongst 
the crew. On the night after the burial, 
two men, Salter and Drury, declared that 
during the middle watch a white female 
figure walked, or rather glided, swiftly, 
from the bows aft to the spot on the deck 
where Mrs. Miller had fallen ; and pausing 
there, wrung its hands, and then flitted out 
into the darkness over the taffrail, uttering 
a tow, wailing cry. 

The men certainly fancied they had seen 
something, for they were found by Mr. 
Edwards in a state of excessive panic. 
The news spread through the ship, and the 
feeling of supernatural visitation deepened 
the superstitious terror which was fast 
gaining ground. 

Mr. Cox was a believer; he inquired 
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carefully into all the details, and related 
them circumstantially in the cuddy during 
breakfast. 

I suggested that the figure-head, getting 
tired of one position, might have taken a 
walk to stretch her legs ; but this idea was 
strongly controverted by Mr. Cox, who 
reprobated sternly any attempt to treat 
such matters in a spirit of levity. I 
suflFered a temporary loss of his favour in 
consequence of my utter incredulity, but 
regained it by oflFering to walk a night- 
watch with him as often as he liked. 

He was not a little frightened, and the 
feeling of superstitious dread hung round 
the vessel like a cloud, and drifted with her 
over the face of the waters. 

The great tragedy which had occurred 
on board " the Lady" was frequently dis- 
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cussed amongst the passengers. It is also 
pretty certain that it long formed a topic 
of conversation in other parts of the vessel. 
But it was never, I think, exactly, openly, 
or generally spoken of. People clustered in 
twos or threes; they selected their inti- 
mates, and spoke only to those to whom 
they could speak confidentially. 

Naturally enough. Rose and I often 
spoke of the dead lady, her sad life and 
fate, and discussed eagerly the chances of 
her innocence amid the events which re- 
sulted in so fatal an issue. These con- 
versations always commenced when we 
were alone ; generally in the quiet hours 
of evening and early night, when, sitting 
together in our favourite place on deck, 
we talked without reserve of the things 
nearest to our hearts. 
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Rose was a warm and eager partisan of 
Mrs. Miller. I used to think at first that 
she strained the evidence in her friend's 
favour ; but I grew at last to believe that 
her clear, pure insight gave her an in- 
tuitive perception of the truth. I became 
a complete convert to the most favourable 
view. 

Miller, in his subsequent statements, 
admitted much that, in conjunction vdth 
Thompson's confession, told strongly in his 
wife's favour. She was, he said, a go- 
verness when he married her, about a year 
ago. Her parents were dead, and had left 
her nothing. After her elopement with 
Thompson, they would seem to have left 
their old home, and Miller said he remem- 
bered his wife had told him something 
about her father having lost his property 
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in some speculation. He sneered at '''the 
fool" as he related this. 

More than seven years had elapsed be- 
tween the disappearance of Thompson and 
his unhappy wife's marriage with Miller. 
Might she not reasonably have supposed 
Thompson dead, having heard nothing 
from him during so long a period ? Might 
not some rumour, or report, have reached 
her that he was dead P It was, to say the 
least of it, not charitable, perhaps not 
just, to assume that she married Miller 
without firmly believing that Thompson 
was no more. There was no evidence 
whatever to show that she knew of his 
existence; there was a strong probability 
for thinking that she believed the con- 
trary. 

Her character greatly favoured this view 
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of the case, and Rose and I soon came to 
the belief that she was guiltless on this 
head. How terrible must have been the 
shock when she discovered her first hus- 
band, and such a one, alive and on board 
*'the Lady!" How we pitied her as we 
thought of the strugggles, the anguish, 
which her proud and sensitive nature must 
have endured solitarily between the dis- 
covery of the fact and the dread and fatal 
denouement. 

During the few days which preceded her 
decease, while Rose had watched by her 
in the cabin, she had never, Rose said, 
spoken quite distinctly on this subject ; but 
there were many reasons, if it were but the 
agony of a wavering mind overstrung to 
delirium, to account for the absence of a 
direct statement on a subject on which 
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she was never directly questioned. Dear 
Rose had tried to soothe with kindness, 
and not to torture with questions. 

It was easy, too, to understand how a 
woman, poor, dependent, solitary, strained 
by heavy, early sorrow, and struggling 
amongst strangers for bitter bread won 
by means of a distasteful occupation, should 
accept even such a man as Miller. She 
might not have seen his character fully; 
his more contemptible traits might not 
have presented themselves to her notice 
during a brief, constrained courtship in a 
house in which she was governess. She 
might have trusted in his kindness; she 
may have thought that his home would 
aflford decent comfort and honourable shel- 
ter, to be repaid by esteem and kindness, 
and by the riches and beauty of a nature 
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which, as she must have felt, could shed 
grace and chann on any home. She may 
have thought her own unquestionable supe- 
riority would be a recompense to Miller 
for what she no doubt regarded gratefully 
as a kindly offer. She must have known 
that she could amply repay, as a wife, the 
trust and kindness of any husband. 

We thus accounted to ourselves for the 
marriage ; and having fully exonerated her, 
and justified her motives, we had to pause 
and shudder at the thought of what a 
thing a marriage with such a man must 
be ; especially to a woman refined, noble, 
tender, and proud, accomplished, thought • 
ful, and sensitive. 

How haughtiness must have grown 
bard ; how contempt must have developed 
into loathing ; how the heart, too warm to 
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ossify, must have ached in beating by the 
side of such a man ! How she must have 
quivered beneath the frequent insult ; how 
she must have writhed beneath the daily 
contact with so coarse and sensual a na- 
tare, which resented her very refinement 
and nobleness as reproaches to him, and 
never wearied of implying the submission 
and homage due to him from a purchased 
slave. 

What a long, acute, wearing fever of 
irritated nerves and jarred feelings her life 
must have been ! How different to the 
peaceful refuge, where content might be, if 
happiness could not, which she had pic- 
tured to herself in hard and lonely hours, 
was the pretentious, ostentatious, vulgar, 
uneasy home of Miller ! How hard to 
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live with such a man from day to day, and 

'^ Keep the secret of a poignant scorn." 

Besides, as Sir Thomas More writes of Jane 
Shore, "she not veiy fervently loved for 
whom she never longed.*' 

There could be no affection to supply the 
place of esteem; no graceful flower, or 
twining ivy, to hide and beautify the rents 
of ruin. It was a bankruptcy of a worn 
and lonely heart, which, from its very 
fulness and power, felt the more keenly, 
as a strong constitution suffers most from 
fever or a wound. It was, too, a life's 
second trial. 

Poor lady! we began by trying to ex- 

• plain and justify what seemed doubtful in 

her conduct, or defective in her character. 

We ended by doing her, as I believe (and 
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Rose thinks with me) full and ample jus- 
tice. We accorded to the sad, sad story of 
her most unhappy life, and terrible ending, 
the fullest sympathy, the warmest, deepest 
pity, and most genuine respect. Where I 
might have half doubted, or fallen shorty 
Rose's warm, womanly tenderness lifted ray 
lower feelings to her own noble strain of 
true, deep, enthusiastic admiration and 
regret. 

" A fair woman flushed with feeling" is 
indeed a beautiful and noble thing. How 
Beatrice's hearty indignation and warm 
sympathy with her wronged kinswoman, 
the gentle Hero, lift her whole character 
above exquisite charm into glorious, lofty 
nobleness of womanhood. And so with 
my own dear Rose. Up to the mournful 
death of poor Mrs. Miller, she had seemed 
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to me charming — how charming ! — and I 
had felt there were deeper, finer qualities 
beneath ; but the terrible tragedy of the 
dead lady served to bring out the latent 
glories of her character, and to show me 
the earnestness, the deep, true, tender, 
royal feelings, which it required occasion to 

bring to light. 

The winning ways, the gay, sportive 
mirth, the arch humour, all the delicate 
delights, the lighter charms and graces of 
her sweet young nature, were but foils to 
the grave, serious value of a character as 
deep, as tender, and as pure as ever God 
had granted unto woman. 

She stood before me revealed as some- 
thing nobler, higher than I had yet known 
her; I saw clearly all the worth and 
power in her heights of womanhood. As 
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we spoke together of her dead friend (she 
always now called Mrs. Miller her friend), 
and as she spoke with clear insight, with 
warm feeling, with charity, tenderness, en- 
thusiasm, pathos, I felt how noble and how 
good my own Rose was. 

She stood on higher ground than before. 
I respected her more; my affection was 
more deeply tinged with esteem, with 
worship. The dear girlish, charming crea- 
ture, half idol, half playmate, developed 
into the woman, radiant with all pure, true 
womanliness. I loved her far better than 
ever, and felt first the whole great differ- 
ence between Love and Passion. I think 
I dare now write of Rose, that I love her 
with a stainless love; a love which she 
who called it forth may render worthy 
of her. 
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Wit cures no 'sorrow^ as lightning melts 
no ice. If Beatrice were merely witty, she 
would be an exquisite companion for a gay, 
sunny hour ; but we should shrink from the 
idea of the brilUant butterfly in the time 
of trial, the hour of sorrow, or the day of 
adversity. It is, however, perhaps impos- 
sible that wit and mirth so genial, so 
hearty, should exist without deeper feeling, 

without a strain of tenderness, a capacity 
for noble love. 

And so with my own dear, dear Rose. 
I found her not only the deUghtful com- 
panion of happy moods, but fitted to share 
and soften all life's burdens and trials. She 
was good for all times, for all seasons, for 
any mood. Her nature was confined within 
no narrow limits, either of the mirthful or 
the grave. It embraced all. I feel almost 
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humbled before her ; I feel she is worthy 
to be the wife, the dear and sacred wife, of 
a better man than I am. My reason admits 
the truth, and yet my heart cannot bear 
to think her another's. I must try to de- 
serve her yet. How I love her ! 

She told me, gradually, much about the 
last hours of Mrs. Miller. 

*' I am half afraid to speak about religion," 
said Rose, very softly, and with downcast 
eyes ; " I could not speak about it to anyone 
but you,*' she added, shyly, " because I 
know I am not very good ; but oh ! I did 
try to find some comfort for the poor, worn, 
tried spirit. I read to her out of the — out 
of the Bible-^and I do think, I do think, 
that she was comforted. There is so much 
love and mercy for sinners. But, do you 
know, I think Mrs. Turnbull — I suppose 
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she is a very good woman — ^nearly did poor 
Mrs. Miller a great deal of harm ; I should 
not like to tell you all she said. Such 
dreadful things ! Enough to chill all love 
or hope in Heaven ; — enough to make any 
one despair and die. She insisted upon 
Mrs. Miller believing, directly, exactly what 
she beUeved, on pain of being lost eternally 
if the poor thing did not at once share all 
her dark, sour, gloomy views. I was so 
glad when Captain Malcolm expelled her 
from the cabin. I own I did all I could to 
get her turned out. After that we got on 
much better — Mrs. Williams and I. Mrs. 
Williams is a dear, good, gentle creature ; 
and I think — Fm sure — that poor, poor 
Mrs. Miller was penitent and hopeful at 
last !'' 

** Do you know. Rose," I asked, " what 
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Major Turnbull says about his wife and her 
goodness ?" 

" Fve heard him say several things," she 
answered, "but I don't know whether I've 
heard what you mean ; tell me !" 

" Well, he was saying the other evening, 
in the cuddy, over his last glass of grog, 
that he supposed ' all middle aged- women 
vnthout children must have some hobby, 
and that they chose them according to 
their natures, either sweet or sour, strong 
or weak. As for Sarah,' he added, 
* the old gal (he often speaks irreverently, 
Rose!) has tumbled upon her kind of 
piety ; it's as good as cards and brandy 
and water to her. She thinks herself 
elect, and that all other people will 
be d — d, and that's a great comfort 
to her !' That's what the jolly old Major 
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said, Rose, and I don't think him far wrong. 
I like the old Major." 

" So do I," said Rose, " but " and 

she closed the conversation with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



March 20. — ^The night before last we 
had a grandly terrible sunset. Just before 
sunset there stretched all along round the 
horizon, to windward, a long, high ridge of 
huge bastions and ramparts of dense, white 
cumulus cloud, which looked like a row of 
giant mountains. It seemed as if ''the 
Lady" were saUing along under their lee, 
and Rose and I cheated ourselves with the 
belief that we again saw land. And what 
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land ! Truly cloudland ; a land which 
seemed born of dreaming fancy, so grand, 
fantastic, and wild was it. 

We busied ourselves with thinking our- 
selves back in the days of Columbus and 
the early maritime discoverers ; and pleased 
ourselves with imagining that we saw for 
the first time some mighty mountain- 
guarded continent, on which the eye of 
civilized man had never rested, even one 
to which the foot of man had never 
yet come " since the making of the 
world." 

It was pleasant to sit on deck with Rose, 
and indulge in such visions of dream- 
land ; to let the " easily persuaded eyes'* 
grow credulous and strong in their 
phantasy; to watch with Antony — 
Cleopatra's Antony — 
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" A doad that's dragonish ; 
A vapoar, sometime, like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air." 

And 80, through the fair, sunny, golden 
evening, we sailed slowly along our leviathan 
mountain ridge; hills huger than human 
eye had ever seen, with the white summits 
flushed with sunlight ; and watched strange 
mighty monsters, the ofispring of extinct 
cycles of creation, crawl about the tre- 
mendous slopes and peaks, rise and move 
and vanish, to give place to other wild, 
weird forms and shapes. 

Towards the west, thin, narrow, pur- 
plish, black cloud-bars rested ; but when 
the sun was low, the whole character 
of the scene changed, dissolved slowly 
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into an angry red^ far-flaming sunset, 
showing, 

" The last glare of day's red agony, 
Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 
Bamed far along the tempest-wrinkled deep." 

The wind rose sudden, wild, and fierce, and 
the waves tossed angrily in yeasty spasms. 
Our fair mountain cloud-land melted into 
dun, heavy banks, suggestive of coming storm, 
dread with the threatenings of tempest. 

The weather, after being very turbulent, 
grew calmer towards midnight. This 
morning it was still, dark, oppressive, 
thunder-laden. The merciuy fell very low, 
and Mr. Cox, prophesying " nasty weather," 
got in all the light flying duck, and stripped 
" the Lady" to top-gallant sails. 

And it was well he did so, for about one 
o'clock a tempest, a cyclone, burst, as if 
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out of a cannon, suddenly upon us in awful 
fury. It only lasted three hours, but while 
it did last, nothing could have surpassed 
its fearful violence. The waters seemed 
Jblown up into a great heap, one huge wave, 
which was hurled through the shuddering 
air, with a demon wind lashing it onward, 
and howling with the madness of unearthly 
rage and power. 

No voice could be heard through the 
terror of that deadening blast. It was a 
fight for very life for the good ship, and 
even she — even "the Lady" — hardly sur- 
vived the encounter. In the first shock, 
when the full fury of wind and wave burst 
upon her, she was thrown almost on her 
beam-ends, and the great seas flooded and 
swept her fore and aft. 

The men were thrown from the wheel, 
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and for one moment— one terrible mo- 
ment, during which I fancied I heard Mr. 
Cox*s voice roaring through the tumult 
of the tempest — we thought she would 
have foundered. 

** By Jove !" shouted the Major, as she 
righted again slowly, ** I thought the old 
ship was overboard that time." 

I never saw or heard anything like the 
force or fury of that awful cyclone; they 
were, indeed, in very truth, superhuman. 
^The whole atmosphere was thick with 
water, sweeping high through the air ; and 
foam-crests, torn wildly off the vexed and 
maddened waters, drifted past with the 
speed of arrows. 

The ship was completely swept, repeat- 
edly, and struggled, half under water, 
sometimes drowsily and hopelessly, as if 
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she were abandoning the fight in despair, 
against the might of the elements. Only 
a good ship could have outlived that gale. 
Thank God that it stopped, and stopped 
suddenly, after three hours I 

But what a sea had been lashed up, 
when the wind went down, and the sun 
came out to look upop the woe wrought 
during his absence! And what a mass 
of tangled disorder the usually coquettish 
" Lady" looked ! 

Worse had happened, though — worse 
than any tangle, or disorder, or loss of 
spars, or leak, or even wreck. 

Poor little Arthur Knight, the boyish 
midshipman on his first voyage, the darling 
of everyone on board, the idol of the rough 
crew, had been washed overboard. His 
first voyage was his last. 

VOL. II. M 
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We learned his fate from Mr. Cox. Just 
after the gale had spent its fury, he entered 
the cuddy and told us. 

" I wouldn't ha' minded so much if it 
had been anyone else," said Mr. Cox ; 
" but he was such a nice little chap, that 
young Knight, and would have made such 
a prime sailor ! D — n it ! I am so sorry 

the poor little chap's gone !" 

Here the rough sailor laid his head 
upon his arms, and " all his mother came 
into his eyes, and gave him up to 
tears." 

" Well, thank God, there's a great deal 
to do !" continued Mr. Cox, getting up and 
preparing to go on deck again ; " the ship's 
in a devil of a mess, and I must see 
everything put to rights. I can't stop here 
making a fool of myself. I'd got to love 
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that youngster like a brother. Poor Httle 
chap ! So young too, and would have 
made a thorough sailor. Poor little 
Knight !" 

The next moment we heard him giving 
his prompt, clear, decisive orders, and saw 
him working desperately, in order to keep 
down his grief. 

It was a great shock and sorrow to all 
on board. Johnson and Travers were 
utterly disconsolate at the loss of their 
little messmate. The men, but particularly 
those of his watch, had idolized the little 
fellow, who, indeed, had been the pet of 
the whole ship. Poor little Tunstall fairly 
blubbered; I think even Mrs. TurnbuU 
felt a touch of woman's ruth and ten- 
derness. She seemed natural and wo- 
manly when the news was told her. 

M 2 
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Knight had been the enfant gate of the 
lady passengers. 

He was so young, so handsome, so brave 
and generous, so ardent and happy, so full 
of life and promise, that it was hard 
to believe that the gallant little fellow could 
be gone. 

The evening before, Rose and I had 
chatted and joked with him, just about 
sunset, as the little fellow rolled about the 
deck with his hands in the pockets of his 
knowing little uniform jacket. 

On the fatal morning, he had gone aloft 
to furl the mizen royal when Mr. Cox gave 
orders to shorten sail before the gale 
began. He came tripping up the poop 
ladder, jumped into the weather-mizen 
chains, singing, and ran actively aloft, till 
we saw his light form bent over the lofty 
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royal yard as he handed the sail. In 
emulation of Mr. Cox and Johnson, he slid 
down a backstay, to return to the deck, 
while the ladies were in a tremble of fear 
for him. He reassured them with the 
knowing confidence of an old salt, and ran, 
laughing, forward, to wait Mr. Cox's 
further orders. 

" We're going to have a blow, ladies," 
said the boy, trying to screw together a 
weather-eye, in imitation of Mr. Cox ; " but 
don't be alarmed ; we'll take care of you. 
It's aU right !" 

These were the last words I heard him 
speak. 

One of the hands said that when the 
last heavy sea came aboard, and swept the 
drowned decks, he saw something dark 
caught up in the terrible rush of great 
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waters, and swept in a second far away to 
leeward. The smother of spray, and the 
rush and roar of wind and water, were so 
tremendous, that he, holding on for his 
own life, could not rightly tell what it was 
that was washed so swiftly away. 

Only when the poor boy was missed 
did Salter connect little Knight with the 
dark something seen for an instant in the 
fatal embrace of the fierce, far-rushing, 
strangling wave. Had he known who it 
was, no help was possible, though I almost 
believe that some of the hands would have 
jumped after little Knight to try to save 
him. 

He must have been dead almost instantly ; 
and yet there may have been a brief flash 
of extremest agony, of wild, despairing 
anguish, consciousness, and terror, as he 
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felt the giant might of the great sea tear- 
ing him away from the ship. In a second 
or two he must have been at least a mile 
away from " the Lady " — and in that seeth- 
ing ocean of storm-lashed billows ! Poor 
fellow ! — 

" He rashed all life into the wave. 
And found at once his death and grave !" 

'' How I wish/' said Captain Malcolm, 
sorrowfully, " that I had thought of order- 
ing the poor boy below ! How shall I tell 
the news to his mother? The poor lady 
came down to see him off, and cried so bit- 
terly when she parted with her only boy. 
She begged me so to take care of him, 
and now — " 

I never saw such gloom among the ship's 
company as there was that night. The 
death and funeral of Mrs. Miller had not 
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excited such keen sorrow, such deep general 
sympathy. Tunstall was united to Travers 
and Johnson by his hearty, sincere grief. 

Old Davies, the former man-o'-war's 
man, who had taught Knight much of 
his duty, and had doted on the boy, said 
that his grog had no taste in it that 

night. 

Yes, all the poor boy's earthly voyagings 
were over. The next day the Captain took 
charge of his sea-chest, in order to preserve 
his things for his poor mother. Many 
little articles of no value were begged as 
keepsakes. 

There were few dry eyes as his simple 
possessions were overhauled. There was 
his little Bible, with a brief, tender inscrip- 
tion from a fond and pious mother. His 
Robinson Crusoe (apparently more often 
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read) appeared to be a gift from his *' affec- 
tionate sister, Sophia." There was a school 
prize^ and an old peg-top. 

All his clothes were nicely marked, and 
carefully made and arranged. A large 
worsted comforter and thick socks showed 
the mother's thoughtful anxiety. All the 
contents of the dead boy's chest were 
touching memorials of fondly-tended boy- 
hood, and of the sacred care and tenderness 
of home. 

Was it blowing hard in England on the 
day of the fatal cyclone ? Was the poor 
mother, far away at home, listening anxiously 
to the howling of the blast, thinking of her 
boy, and " praying God to save her sailor," 
even while he was rent away into his wild, 
billowy grave ? Had she some mystic inti- 
mation, sent swift as thought through space 
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and over ocean, of the moment in which the 
child of her love, the child whose bright , 
dear face she should never see again, was 
drowning far away in the deathstrong 
waters ? 

Did his thought, in the brief spasm of 
his agony, turn to his mother and his home, 
and, projected by the intensity of will, touch 
and inform her quick, ready sympathy 
with some chill portent of the bitter death 
of one so deeply loved, so early lost ? 

The news could not be sent home until 
we should have arrived at Calcutta, and so, 
perhaps, long after his sad and early death, 
daily and nightly prayers would rise to 
Heaven from his home for his health and 
safety. 

Perhaps the sad mother was even more 
to be pitied than the poor boy. At least. 
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Rose thought so ; and in matters of feeling 
her true woman's heart is never, never 
wrong. 

A thousand recollections of the drowned 
boy rose in the memory of every one on 
board; but as Rose and I sat together at 
evening, she pictured the arrival of the sad 
news, the bereaved home, the sorrow of the 
poor mother, and of the sister, then perhaps, 

and so long afterwards, '* watching for one 
who never should return/' 

" God help her ! God help the mother !" 
sighed Rose, very softly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



March 22. — As the voyage draws near 
its end, our passengers begin to show signs 
of restlessness. The sad events we had 
passed through also influenced the feeling 
in the cuddy, and certainly an uncomfort- 
able, vague sort of idleness and disunion 
sprang up. 

I spoke of this, regretfully, to Hawkins ; 
and three or four days ago he pro- 
posed that each passenger should read 
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an essay, or tale, to be written " expressly 
for *the Lady's' cuddy." The plan was 
received with great favour ; and last night 
we had an excited meetmg, at which the 
papers were read. Hawkins got his idea, 
he said, from some novel, in which a knot 
of persons collected in a dull country man- 
sion, during wet weather, adopted the same 
expedient. At all events, the idea was a 
great success. 

Hawkins' own tale was very good; it 
was, in reality, though not professedly, an 
episode from his own early life. He con- 
fessed this to me afterwards, privately. I 
found that he had loved a worthless wo- 
man, with all the strong but blind passion 
of first youth; and this knowledge shed 
much light upon his character, his occa- 
sional bitterness, and the contempt with 
which he, at times, spoke of women. The 
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other papers read varied strikingly in 
quality. 

My chief desire was to please Rose, and 
I worked hard to that end. I had spent 
some time in Naples, and the idea flashed 
across me — as I had often spoken to Rose 
of Italy, and had always succeeded in in- 
teresting her — that I would try to change 
the scene from ceaseless sea and sky to 
an Italian picture. I therefore wrote and 
read a sketch of an "Ascent of Vesuvius." 
I have sewn the manuscript in this place 
in my Journal. Here it follows : — 

An Ascent of Vesuvius. 

" Italy ! Italy ! long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowers. 
And never from my heart has faded quite 
Its memory, that, like a summer sunset. 
Encircles with a ring of purple light 
All the horizon of my youth." 

LoNOFKiiLow — Golden Legend* 

Vesuvius ! what a magic of wonder and 
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of charm is associated with the name, 
dating even from the recollections of bur 
boyhood ! Which of us does not recollect, 
from out the early mythical and legendary 
times of that blissful age> some little viff- 
nette or woodcut of the wondrous Fire 
Mount, which, staring itself into memory 
from the pages of some picture or story 
book, lives there yet, and can be produced 
at will from some dusky nook in the half- 
forgotten treasure-chamber of childhood's 
delights ? 

And in those happy days in which 
the nascent Fancy first awakes to the 
spell of the story-teller — on whom be 
blessings multiplied ! — when Robinson 
Crusoe, the Arabian Nights, and all fairy 
and chivalrous lore, weave round us the 
first glories of Romance, and give us the 
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first idea of a fairer world than the Actual, 
even then Vesuvius begins its reign in our 
imagination, and takes its place beside 
Memnon, and the Pyramids, Niagara, 
Pompeii, Mont-Blanc, Chimborazo, Rome, 
and other of those world-wonders which, 
like the carriages of the six rapiers " im- 
poned" by the King of Denmark, in a 
certain memorable wager, are " very dear 
to fancy." 

Many causes have conduced since the 
last war to produce a large class of travel- 
ling English. There are amongst these 
travellers many of those mere pleasure- 
seekers who would fain take the wings of 
the morning to fly from that devouring 
demon of Ennui who sits behind them on 
their horses — who takes his ticket with 
them for the train — who paces by their 
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side the deck of the steamer, and who is 
not to be shaken o£P even in the galleries 
of Italy, before the Acropolis of Athens, or 
in the temples of the Nile. These people 
have, as a matter of course, "done" Italy ; 
nay, have even probably " gone in for 
camels." And yet to them all life is 
barren, and the world a waste. Those 
wonders of God's fair earth, which it has 
been their favoured lot to see, produced no 
delight in the seeing, and awake no charm 
in the recollection. They would consider 
any attempt to give an account of an 
ascent of Vesuvius as even a greater bore 
than the ascent itself; while those of that 
better and nobler class of travellers, in 
whom imagination, taste, and feeling have 
been strung to rapture at the sight of the 
great volcano, would, perhaps, prefer thqir 
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own memories to those of any other man. 
But there are nimabers to whom such 
things as Vesuvius remain a myth and a 
dream, a desire and a fancy. To such, a 
plain narrative may not be without interest, 
and may perhaps give to their future 
dream-pictures a more vivid outline, and a 
warmer colouring. It is such, then, that I 
invite with me to Naples. 

About a year ago, fortune conducted me 
to the shores of fair Parthenop^. I find, 
from a Journal kept at the time, that I 
had been about six weeks in the gay 
southern city before I realized the intense 
longing which left me no rest, and had 
actually climbed to the fiery summit of the 
weird mountain, whose hellish gleamings I 
had gazed at nightly, with awe and long- 
ing, from the Molo or the Chiaja. I had. 
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of course, read eagerly all accounts of the 
great eruptions, from that of 79, com- 
memorated in Pliny's quaint and graphic 
letter, and which destroyed Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, and Stabiae, down to the last re- 
markable one in 1822. I had consulted 
Humboldt and the geologists as to the nature 
of volcanoes, and the theory of eruptions, 
and had garnered up their doctrine, to the 
effect that pur earth is a spherical shell of 
soUd matter, filled with liquid fire ; that its 
crust is some thirty or forty miles in 
thickness; and that beneath this depth 
exist the " central fires," which, forcing 
their way through the earth's outer shell, 
produce those phenomena which we term 
volcanoes. In short, I had rubbed up such 
knowledge as lies within the grasp of a 

half-educated man. The vivid fancy of 

N 2 
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twenty-one did the rest ; and with Vesuvius 
itself on the other side of the fairy bay, 
with its tall plume of white smoke standing 
out against the deep blue sky of noon, and 
the burning terror of its lurid crest, flaming 
through the dark arch of night, an ascent 
became what a French Journalist would 
term "a necessity of the position/* 

One of the first things requisite for the 
purpose is to make up a party, which 
should, if possible, contain some energetic 
foreign resident — Neapolitans being ad- 
dicted to living and dying at the very foot 
of the mountain without ever dreaming of 
going up it — whose experience may be in- 
valuable. Such assistance was, in conse- 
quence of a fortunate letter of introduction, 
at hand in my case, and visitors were not 
wanting, who were glad to avail themselves 
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of the opportunity of joining a party which 
promised to be a pleasant one. One fine 
day in the month of April, we met at the 
Cafi di Europa, at the corner of [that re- 
nowned Strada di Toledo, or Toledo Street, 
which evidences in its very name the long 
rule of the Spanish princes in Naples. We 
were nine in number, two of the party being 
ladies. Two carriages were procured, and 
we set out for Resuia. We passed the palace 
of the reigning Bourbons, and the great 
theatre of San Carlo, which is connected 
with the palace by a sort of Siamese-twin 
ligature. Crossing the Largo del Castello, 
or Place of the Castle, we passed Castel 
Nuovo itself, and the Molo, or harbour, 
where the ships lay rocking gently in the 
** soft swell of summer ocean," their masts 
and spars reeling against the bright blue 
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sky. And now to the left is the Mer- 
catello, the great market-place of Naples^ 
memorable for the execution of Conradin 
and the revolt of Masaniello ; and on one 
side of which frowns the gloomy palace of 
the Dues de Guise. Farther on, past the 
harbour, one side of the lava-paved road 
is fringed with rocks, against which the 
sunny waves are gently lapping. Presently 
we leave the line of houses, and that gay, 
bustling, out-of-doors life, so peculiarly 
characteristic of Naples, and find villas set 
in gardens, the bUnds all brightly green, 
now jealously closed to shut out the dusty, 
brooding heat, and the walls all of that 
clear, clean white which glows so brilliantly 
in the sunUght, and on which the pure 
silvery moon-beams linger so lovingly. 
We pass Torre del Greco, or Tower of the 
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Greeks^ in whose little bay repose the long 
latteen-yarded feluccas which are all en- 
gaged in the coral-fishery — fishing and 
maccaroni making being the two staple 
occupations of the inhabitants. In the 
streets, which are full of fishermen and 
their wives, with every now and then the 
sombre hues of a monk or priest bringing 
out more strongly the gay colours in which 
NeapoUtans delight, maccaroni hangs sus- 
pended over poles to dry. Still rolling 
over lava — what pavement so meet to con- 
duct us to Vesuvius ? — and still look- 
ing over the beach, whose "sands" are 
black, finely-powdered ashes, and catching 
glimpses of the glorious broad, blue, island- 
studded bay, we pass on and on through 
a long straggling street, studded with 
occasional villas and churches. We clatter 
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through Portici, with its royal park and 
palace, almost the only traces left of the 
short rule of the " hero of the snow-white 
plume," brave but ill-starred Murat; and 
now at last we are in Resina. 'Well may 
we fancy something hollow and cavernous 
in the sounds of hoofs and wheels, for 
beneath this gay, busy, life-teeming street, 
lies entombed Herculaneum. Above, in 
the warm and merry sun-light, life — mo- 
dern life — stirs and swarms ; below, all 
still, and dark, and cold, sleeps the buried, 
lava-flooded city, with its traces of a civi- 
lization so long extinct, and its memories 
of Etruscan, Samnite, Greek, and Roman, 
all blent into the memory of that giorno 
d'oTTorey that day of horror, in the year 
79, when, ruined and overwhelmed, it dis- 
appeared from the sight of men, till, in 
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1788, Charles III. commenced those ex- 
cavations which gave to modern view the 
exhumed corpse of the long-lost city, 
lliere, on the right hand, is the little build- 
ing from which you step from the life of 
to-day into the grave of the Ufe of the days 
of Pliny and Tacitus. Steep, black stairs 
conduct you downwards through a pitchy 
darkness, illumined only by the glare of 
the guides' torches. However, we cannot 
linger there to-day, for we have other work 
to do. Standing on the street which covers 
Herculaneum, look upward, and there, close 
to us, dark and awful, rises Vesuvius. We 
must descend to destruction, but we must 
ascend to the destroyer. With Pompeii 
and Herculaneum fresh and vivid in our 
thought, there is something unearthly, 
supernatural, fiend-like, about the weird 
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Fire-Mountain. A spell issues from it; 
it throws a glamour over us ; and it is 
with a feeling of wonder and of awe that 
we — the wanderers of the north — find 
ourselves for the first time in such scenes 
and in such a presence. There is some- 
thing unreal, something vague and dream- 
like, in the feeling. But the dream, at 
least, is pleasant ; and years afterwards, in 
the whirl and toil of common-place work- 
a-day life, we shall perhaps try, in some 
musing hour, again to evoke the feelings 
with which we first stood at thy black foot, 
O ghostly mountain ! 

Among the natural products of Resiua, 
Vesuvius guides, Vesuvius poles, Vesuvius 
horses, and Vesuvius eatables deserve es- 
pecial mention. The first-named of these 
articles surrounded us in great abuudance. 
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tendering the second and fourth-named with 
the most furious energy. We became, as it 
appeared to us in our modest bewilderment, 
an object of attraction, and an apple of 
discord, to the vast majority of the surplus 
population. Horses, staves, eggs, bits of 
lava, baskets of grapes, bottles of bad wine, 
genuine antiques (from the manufactory 
near the Chiaja), were thrust vigorously 
and vociferously upon us. TJiose who had 
nothing to seU, begged ; and our attention 
was especially entreated to some interesting 
objects of deformity kept always ready for 
the arrival oiforestieri^ or foreigners. One 
man alone appeared superior to the madness 
of the many. He was of middle age, portly, 

large, and unctuous, and stood at the door- 
way of a sort of courtyard, looking blandly 

on, surveying from a philosophic elevation. 
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and with a calm, pitying smile, such as 
might beseem a good man's countenance, 
the misguided enthusiasm of the has peuple. 
The fact was that this was Don* Giuseppe, 
an old head guide, who kept the greatest 
establishment in Resina for horses, guides, 
and the et ceteras. He had seen our resi- 
dent friend emerging from the carriage, and 
forbore to struggle for a prize which he 
knew that our experienced cicerone was 
surely bringing to his gates. A glance of 
intelligence passed between the two, not un- 
observed by the wary populace, whose cries 
and efforts were redoubled. The tumult 
became fearful, when our resident, who 
possessed a Napoleonic power of concentra- 

* The universal title of " Don" is another relic of 
the long suvay of Arragon in Naples. They are, how- 
ever, a very different race from the ** Dons'* of 
Cambridge. 
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tion under the most trying circumstances, 
directed us to close up our ranks, placing 
our females in the centre, after the fashion 
of Mr. Montague Tigg's regiment when in 
Africa, and so force a passage to Don 
Giuseppe's courtyard. We obeyed. The 
cries of the mob rose to shrieks, and their 
efforts attained the grandeur of insanity. 
** La Madonna vi accompagna — datemi 
quaiche cosa !" " Signori, signori, una bot- 
tiglia !" ** Vattenerao !" replied the resident; 
and so, amidst cries, oaths, threats, and 
struggles, we began our charge of the six 
hundred. Continually repulsed, and still 
struggling gallantly, success remained 
doubtful, when a diversion was effected in 
our favour by Don Giuseppe's people, as- 
sisted by one or two soldiers, who had 
lounged about waiting for the proper mo- 
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nient for action. A path was cleared, and 
we rushed into the yard, the gates of which 
were promptly closed by the Don, while the 
populace, baffled and despairing, yelled on 
the other side. After battle, diplomacy ; 
and the " resident" now began his solemn 
treaty with Don Giuseppe. A few moments 
of violent gesticulations, of — ^to us — un- 
intelligible jabbering, and the bargain was 
concluded. Horses were rapidly saddled, 
sharp iron-pointed staves were thrust into 
our hands ; torches and baskets, from out 
of which latter the necks of bottles protruded, 
were produced ; our great-coats, shawls, 
and cloaks were distributed amongst a little 
army of guides and attendants ; cigars were 
lit, the horses were mounted, the gates were 
opened, and we sallied forth in procession — 
our late enemies, who now considered us the 
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lawful prey of a rival potentate, glaring 
sullenly, but offering no further molestation 
beyond a few muttered ill wishes, or a few 
dropping shots of beggary. Behold us then 
en route / 

Our faces are now towards the mountain, 
whose giant blackness, gilded by the rays 
of the setting sun, rises majestically before 
us. The outskirts of the suburb of Resina 
are soon passed, and we are riding through 
those vineyards from which is produced that 
pleasant , although somewhat blasphemously 
christened wine, the Lacrima Christi. Here 
also grow truffles, the peculiar flavour of 
which, as well as that of the wine just 
named, is attributed to the sulphurous 
nature of the soil from which they spring. 
We now discover that one of our ladies is 
mounted upon the most vicious horse of the 
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stud. Whether it arise from an inherent 
warp of disposition, or whether it be the 
result of a too " beany feed," is uncertain, 
but it is certain that he is only restrained 
from violent kickings by the judicious eflForts 
of three of the guides, who are hanging on 
by his tail to prevent his " lifting." He is 
a good-looking horse too. The undisguised 
terror of the virgin martyr renders a change 
imperatively necessary; and as every English- 
man is, upon the Continent, considered to 
be a descendant of the Centaurs, a proposal 
is made that I should exchange horses with 
her. Refusal is of course impossible, and 
the saddles are transferred. The lady ex- 
presses great contentment, and smiles sweetly 
upon my efforts to climb outside the vicious 
brute, whose playful tendencies are being 
restrained by five or six of the attendants. 
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I mount, and for a short time my attention 
is much withdrawn from the picturesque in 
the immediately surrounding landscape. 
However, we are still ascending, and leave 
to the left i\iQjUande, or silk spinneries, of 
La Barra, and the fertile Terra di Lavoro. 
At the base of Somma, the mountain which 
raises its dark crest immediately behind 
Vesuvius, and which once was a part of 
Vesuvius itself, but was split and rent apart 
from it in the great eruption of 79, lie the 
towns of Scafati, Angri, and Pagani. There 
too, as the guides point out to us, there, 
a little way inland, basks the disinterred 
spectre city, Pompeii. We were there only 
the other day. We went by railroad in one 
hour from Naples, and received no slight 
shock as the train pulled up at a '^ Stazione 
di Pompeii," or " PompeU station I" Yes, 
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there is actually an ordinary railway station 
there, with an ordinary railway bell, whose 
startlingly modern tones mingle with the 
whistle of the engine as you stray through 
the streets of the phantom city. As we 
now look over the landscape at its site, we 
think involuntarily of the mighty terrors 
slumbering in the hollow depths of the 
mountain up whose base we are slowly 
winding. We speculate upon the super- 
human forces which could rain fiery death 
«o far, and our interest in the demon-mount 
deepens. 

The road, or rather way, has now become 
very bad, and as difficulties often develop 
good tjualities, my horse forsakes his evil 
courses, and displays great activity and sure- 
footedness. We are scrambling up the bed 
of a torrent, shut in between moderately 
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high banks, from which, however, the path 
continually emerges. Huge blocks of rock 
lie scattered in the way, over which our 
horses scramble like cats ; deep holes occur 
from time to time ; there are places to be 
slid down, and others to be got over — some- 
how. Steeper and steeper grows the way, 
worse and worse becomes the path ; but our 
clever little horses keep resolutely working 
on, and we begin to share their excitement, 
in which even the guides participate. The 
vineyards are all left behind. Here and 
there some little nondescript tree or stunted 
shrub asserts its right to live ; and the dust 
and heat — as they often do in the struggle 
of life — make us wish that we had reached 
the Hermitage, and rest. 

We do reach it at last. Half-way up 
the mountain, and at the foot of the crater, 

o 2 
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stands a rude little building, where dwells 
a kermit — in whom certainly no Angelina 
will find an Edwin. His house stands upon 
a little oasis in the rugged waste ; before it 
is a small level space, on which we intend 
to loiter until the sun shall have descended 
into the blue Mediterranean wave. Our 
arrival had been so timed by our guides and 
the " resident^ — who is now greatly elated 
at the success of his calculations — as to al- 
low us to see a sunset from the Hermitage 
of Vesuvius. The old hermit bustles out, 
garrulous and hospitable. He invites us to 
come in and rest. We thank him, and tell 
him that we will come as soon as the sun 
is down. The old gentleman shrugs his 
shoulders ; he has seen so many such sun- 
sets, that he is indifferent to them. The 
horses are picketed in a group at one end 
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of the building. The guides, except one, 
who remains with us to point out the loca- 
Kties, recline indolently on the ground, 
which is strewn with poles, torches, baskets, 
and bottles. Some five or six soldiers — of 
whom more anon — in the blue undress uni- 
form of Naples, are grouped round the door 
of the Hermitage, leanirfg on their carbines. 
One or two peasants, who have been bring- 
ing provender for the old hermit and his 
foreign guests, mingle with the guides and 
quaglione ; and now, turning our backs upon 
the crater, we begin to listen eagerly to the 
guides* descriptions, while the unspeakable 
beauty of the scene and hour sink ever mo- 
mentarily deeper into our hearts. 

Before us, wide outspread, lay the broad, 
blue beauty of the glorious bay. The 

" Tremolar dell' onde," 
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the " trembling of the wave," flashed and 
glittered in the rays of a sun setting — 



(( 



Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright. 
But one unclouded blaze of living light." 



Sphinx-like in its shape, the fair isle of 
Capri, bathed in rosy light, slumbered on 
the bosom of the waters, while farther to 
the right, Ischia, an island-mountain, raised 
its high peak of Epomeo, like a shadow 
across the dazzling light. On the left, the 
bay is bounded by the foreland of Massa, 
at whose point the chain of the Apennines 
descends into the sea. Fair Posilipo's 
smiling promontory forms the other boun- 
dary ; and across the expanse of waters 
which stretch from point to point of the 
crescent, white sunlit sails are softly gliding. 
The foreland of Posilipo is dark in shadow, 
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and the sad pines which crown the ridge 
behind the Camaldoli convent stand out 
sharply black against the glowing orange 
sky. Massa's long ridge of mountain basks 
in all the splendour of declining day : each 
chasm and crevice in the furrowed mountain 
sides ; each jagged peak, from Sant' Angelo's 
towering crest, to the lower range which 
rises above sweet Sorrento's dark green 
orange woods ; — each is steeped in the lights 
and shades, brilliant and yet tender, which 
shed a glow of rose and orange over the 
whole foreland. A long, white line of 
houses leads the eye back to " bella Napoli ;" 
a large, clustered mass of white, sunlit, flat- 
roofed houses, whose occasional cupolas, 
inlaid with bright-hued bricks, flash with 
. oriental richness of colour in the light of the 
dying day. Castel del Uovo stretches out 
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before it into the bay : from amongst the 
vine-covered hills which swell up behind the 
fair city, gleams San Martino's pale yellow 
convent walls. Below us lie Resina and 
Portici, and the long, undulating shore. To 
the left lies Castellamare, nestled at the foot 
of the lofty Apennines, which at this point 
are covered to half their height with chest- 
nut woods. Around the mountain, on the 
landward side, is a plain, green with vine- 
yards, and with olive and fig plantations ; 
each of which, however, though all are 
green, boasts a different and finely con- 
trasting hue. Villages dot the fertile ex- 
panse, while, as a majestic background to 
the scene, soars the far ridge of the northern 
Apennine, whose snow-clad summits shine 
purple, and golden, rosy, green, and ame- 
thyst, in the last mellow rays of the sinking 
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sun. The resplendent orb is now fast dis- 
appearing: half the disc is already below 
the horizon. Softer grows the light, and 
deeper the shadow — sadder both. The first 
faint soft breath of the cooling breeze of 
evening steals across our brows, and gently 
stirs our hair. We take one last long gaze 
at all the fair and glowing scene ; we turn 
again to the west, and lo ! the sun is gone. 
The last rays and pencils of Ught strike up 
high into the heavens — and we have seen a 
sunset from the Hermitage of Vesuvius. 

We turn away with a sigh, and enter the 
building. The hermit produces grapes and 
wine. We have better wine and finer grapes 
in our baskets, but those which he supplies 
form an excuse for the present which the 
old priest, true to his order, expects from 
us. We are shown a traveller's book, and 
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our autographs are requested, and graciously 
vouchsafed. We note in this book much 
polyglot doggrel ; and we find names which 
" echo through the corridors of time," side 
by side with others which raise in our 
minds no more distinct ideas of the beings 
they designate than do the ciphers of Amu- 
noph, of Thothmes, of Amun Re, of Ra- 
meses, or of .any of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
in the temples and ruins past which the 
royal Nile " rolls for ever his broad abound- 
ing tide." But now again wakes the bustle 
of life, and outside we hear the trampling 
of horses and the shouts of guides. The 
military enter, prepared to fraternize with 
us over red Lacrima, and desirous of ascer- 
taining clearly, in order to prevent any sub- 
sequent misunderstanding, whether we are 
willing to pay genteelly for the duty which 
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they are placed there to perform. Fores- 
tieri in Italy, and Howadji in Egypt, must 
pay for every little deUcate attention and 
considerate kindness they receive in these 
favoured climes. They are sent there by 
Providence, according to one theory, solely 
for the purpose of paying — and who in these 
earnest times vfrould be untrue to his mis- 
sion ? The btwna mano greases the wheels 
of pleasure wonderfully in Magna Grsecia ; 
and the true philosophy of travel is de- 
cidedly the Pactolian, in contradistinction to 
that of the late Mr. Joseph Hume. The 
" resident" is full of wisdom and experience. 
His long sojourn in the realms of that Kon- 
ning, King, or Able-man, His Most Sacred 
Majesty Bomba,* has afforded him fine 

♦ This was, of course, written in the lifetime of 
the late King. — Eoitos. 
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opportunities of studying both the priestly 
and military character in these realms. His 
lore fails him not now. The hour has come, 
and the man is here. The priest blesses us 
with unction as we issue forth, and the 
warriors evince a smiling alacrity, after a 
whispered word with the sententious " Resi- 
dent," which affords us comfortable security 
against the prospect of attack from robbers. 
And now a light. We ignite what some of 
my High Church friends term the "com- 
plin weed," and step into the air. To horse, 
then, and away ! 

We have not been half-an-hour in the old 
priest's rude little house, and yet we find it 
almost night. Indeed, in these half tropic 
regions, there is scarcely any evening or 
twilight. The day dies, and the night is 
born. We ride on, talking gaily. The 
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guides tell us of former eruptions; the 
soldiers' gay experience produces many 
merry anecdotes. A few small chestnut 
trees grow just behind the Hermitage. We 
pass the little grove, and find a small white 
one-storied house, built, say the guides, by 
an Inglese — an Englishman. We wonder 
whether this devotee of science is likely, 
♦ like Pliny, to become its victim. We spe- 
culate upon his being at home. Guide 
says, No. We can, however, learn nothing 
about this eccentric gentleman; and our 
curiosity becomes, in consequence, painfully 
excited. I ascertain, after some trouble, that 
his name is not Smith ; and I begin to en- 
tertain a private opinion that Sir Charles 
Coldstream has started , a new '* box"' in 
search of a fresh sensation. We ride on ; 
and the wavelet of thought which this cu- 
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riously-placed little domicile excites, drops 
back into thought's ocean, as the spot over 
which we are now riding awakens far other 
feelings and ideas. — It is almost, but not 
quite night. The light is a chiaroscuro^ in 
which the obscure greatly predominates. 
There is neither shrub, leaf, nor blade to be 
seen : nothing green, fresh or virile exists 
here. We are on level ground, with the 
crater, yet some little distance oflF, soaring 
black, vast, and shadowy before us. Around 
us is a waste of mournful desolation ; a 
broad patch of tossing sea, petrified into 
black and grey lava ridges. The wind 
sweeps cheerlessly by us. We are all very 
silent. The talk, the song, and the jest have 
ceased. The light, low, silvery tones of 
woman's laughter no longer ring pleasantly 
through our deeper tones. All feel the 
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influence of that region of drear, hopeless 
gloom, suggesting scenes in the Inferno^ and 
summoning up the shadows of the two 
poets, as Dante learned his ''mystic un- 
fathomable song" in the deep glooms of 
Hades. Over such a spot, fair and ill- 
fated Francesca di Rimini I thou whose sad 
story gave birth to the sweetest and loveliest 
human episode in that sternly divine comedy, 
—over such a spot might thy doomed 
spirit, linked in eternal sorrow with that 
lover — loved too fatally and well — rush 
round for ever on the ceaseless whirling of 
the mighty blast ! 

The foot of the crater. Night too, now, 
beyond all question. The torches flare and 
smoke as we dismount, leaving our horses 
to the care of a division of infantry. We 
take our poles, whose use becomes very ap- 
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parent. The guides fasten leather straps 
round their bodies, one end of which they 
give us to hold. Torchbearers stand ready 
to climb with us. Those carrying baskets, 
shawls, and coats already begin to scramble 
up. " Resident" picks out a strong guide. 
The ladies are rather overcome by the pro- 
spect before them. Three or four guides, 
selected from the cleanliest and most sure- 
footed, are chosen by " Resident" to be their 
ministering angels. We promise to " keep 
very near.'* Head guide and " Resident" 
are soothing, but jocose. One young lady 
will carry up her parasol. Guides remon- 
strate ; but yield the point, under the im- 
pression, probably, that it is an image of 
her patron saint. " Resident" glances £t 
the younger lady's little shoes — Cinderella 
slippers of a somewhat unsubstantial fabric 



I 
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for the ashes here. I think he is desirous 
of regaling his vision with a sight of les 
jolia petits pieds^ but I observe a meaning 
smile upon his face as he glances compla- 
cently at his own terminations. I notice 
now that he is curiously and wonderfully 
shod. He laughs pleasantly as he sees 
where my eyes are directed, and guesses 
my thought. His return glances perceive 
that I have slight, and, indeed, if I may 
say so (I was one-and-twenty then), rather 
** swell" little boots. Are you all ready ? 
*' Resident" will not start first. He thinks 
he should be " more useful" if he followed 
somebody else. I have in these days a 
fatally enthusiastic look, and guide says, 
without consulting me, that I will go first. 
Come along, then ! Once more, are you all 
ready ? Yes — No. There always is, in a 
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party of this sort, one man who never is 
ready. This individual is found on this 
occasion in sore discomfiture. His aspect 
is curious. He has tried to light a short 
stump of a cigar at a torch, and has black- 
ened his face like an eclipse glass. He 
doesn't know this himself; but everybody 
else — including guides, qua^lione and sol- 
diers — does. It appears that he has lost a 
very cherished cigar-case, embroidered and 
decorated, as it would appear, by one " Kat- 
chen ;" not now present. He considers that 
guide No. 7 has abstracted it from his 
pocket, while tenderly and assiduously sup- 
porting him in his saddle over a difficult 
part of the road, half way from the Hermit- 
age. Plaintiff is a German, and doesn't 
know Italian. Communication of an in- 
terrogative character with guide is thereby 
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rendered difficult. " Resident'' interprets. 
Guide much astonished, but denies strongly. 
All other guides are convinced of the moral 
purity of guide No. 7, who suggests that 
the Eccellenza must have left his little gage 
d^ amour at the Hermitage. Idea seconded 
by other guides, especially by one grinning 
boy, but sternly refuted by plaintiff, who re- 
members taking a cigar — that very one which 
he just lit at that torch — here he points in- 
nocently — out of his case after leaving the 
Hermitage. He proposes, in default of 
immediate confession and restoration, to give 
guide No. 7 a majestic drubbing on the 
spot. " Resident" represents the step as 
highly impolitic, and would not indeed an- 
swer for the consequences. Chorus, and 
semi-chorus of females are strongly of 
opinion that we can't wait here all night ; 

p 2 
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and " Resident" states that " nothing fur- 
ther can be done." His opinion is decisive. 
Plaintiff is firmly secured by straps to guide 
No. 1 3, vice No. 7, exchanged without pur- 
chase, lie is resigned, but moody. The 
ladies much delighted whenever he *' shews 
them countenance." Come, we are ready 
at last, surely. Andiamol 

Wait a minute for me. To ask you is 
perhaps something like that superfluous po- 
liteness which offers a chair to a cherub ; 
but still you will wait a minute, I know. 
If once we begin climbing that crater, we 
can't stop till we reach the top ; and the 
fact is that I want to introduce you to the 
ladies. 

Mindful of the indifference with which, 
while absorbed in "Punch" (the peri- 
patetic), we regard the gentleman whose 
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anklejacks make earth below the green 
baize, I have hitherto considered Vesuvius 
in the light of "Punch," and I have 
crammed all my compagnona de voyaje 
behind the green baize. But even Sal- 
vator Rosa introduces a few figures into 
his wildest scenes ; and it is indeed a false 
philosophy in art to make external nature 
unduly prominent. Come forward, then, 
gentlemen ; lift your hats, and make your 
bow to the ladies. 

There are two of them. For their ages 
— I never saw the census of their parishes, 
but take a bachelor's guess — one is, say 
five-and-twenty, and the other, perhaps, 
five years younger. To begin with the 
elder: she is the wife of that very stout 
middle-aged gentleman arrayed in black, 
and crowned with a white Carbonari hat, 
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whose enormous blue spectacles will enable 
you to recognize him immediately. He is 
certainly five-and-twenty years older than 
she is. He is a man with very little know- 
ledge, but with a very great deal of learn- 
ing. He is a renowned professor at one 
of the great German universities, occupying 
the chair of Philology, and devoting his 
life to " Gerund-grinding," He makes as 
little of the toughest Greek root as an 
elephant does of a penny bun. Ancient 
history is also one of his " branches ;" and 
he is visiting Italy chiefly for the sake of 
inscriptions, and Naples specially for the 
papyrus MSS. in the Museo Borbonico. 
He requires in a wife chiefly a cook and 
breeder, with personal attendance thrown 
in. He expects to have his meals well 
cooked, his house well looked after, and 
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his pipes kept in order. He also wants 
some one to preside at his table when he 
gives an occasional " aesthetic tea ;" and 
therefore has he married. At some of these 
aesthetic meetings, around her whirls the 
" dust of systems and of creeds/' She 
hears discussed the philosophies of Kant, 
of Rchte, of Hegel, of Schelling. She 
thinks such things are very well for the 
learned, clever men around her, but to her 
sweet and simple nature the child-like faith 
in Jesus suffices, and she leaves the room 
in which philosophic doubts float about 
with tobacco smoke, and kneeling in the 
moonlight by the little white bed, prays, 
believing, to the Saviour, whom fehe knows, 
loves, and trusts in. He is not unkind, 
but he looks upon the affections, and all 
that sort of thing, as quite beneath the 
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attention of a great college doctor. I don't 
know whether he is fond of his wife or not, 
but he would certainly miss her greatly. 
He probably thinks — if, indeed, he thinks 
about the matter — that she must be very 

happy as the Fran Prqfeasorinn M- . 

She is certainly fond of him. She is 
always ministering, in a thousand little 
ways, to his comfort. She watches him 
incessantly to see if she can in any way 
serve or please him, and she is proud of 
his reputation. He receives all this watch- 
ful kindness generally with absent indiffer- 
ence, or else as an Ojibbeway may receive 
the service of his squaw. Sometimes, as 
I observe her watching him, I fancy I see 
something wistful in her soft grey eye, 
which would, as I think, become absolutely 
radiant with joy if she were loved as she 
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loves, and if her great yearning heart met 
with more answering sjmapathy. She is 
short and petite in figure, and she does not 
dress with much attention to effect. She 
is certainly by no means beautiful. Her 
features are neither striking nor very regu- 
lar, and she gives you the impression, at 
first sight, of what you would call a pleasing 
plainness. The nose is what, in passports, 
would be described as " ordinary." The 
bright, fair hair is parted. Madonna-wise, 
over a smooth, polished brow, which makes 
her look somewhat younger than she really 
is. The mouth is perhaps a little too 
large ; the eyes, grey in colour, and mode- 
rately large, have a certain tender pathos 
and pitying kindness which makes them 
beautiful ; and between them and the 
mouth exists a sympathy in expression 
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which causes both to smile at once, to light 
up tc^ether when she is pleased, or to 
droop together when she is sad. She is 
fiiU of simplicity, of sincerity, of purity, 
and of tender kindness ; always unpretend- 
ing, unselfish, and retiring. And yet there 
is in her a simple, unconscious vein of 
childlike poetry, to which, perhaps, O thou 
learned professor, thou who hast edited 
Pindar,* and whose model is great Chris- 
tian Gottlob Heyne of Gottingen — to which 
perhaps thy lore can never reach, and of 
which thou hast most certainly no concep- 
tion as existing in thy quiet, gentle, and 
much-neglected little wife. Thrown by the 
waves of fate upon the great rough rock of 
that flinty professorial bosom, the flower of 

"* Pindiuri Cannina, cum Lectionis Varietate, 
'oaravit J. H. M, 
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her life has clang there with that fond, 
blind devotion which gives to the affection 
of some women something touching and 
mysterious ; something which our logic can 
but dimly apprehend. She ha^ at times, 
too, a quiet, playful mirth, which, like 
everything about her character, is sweet, 
natural, and wholly devoid of all aflTecta- 
tion; and when you come to know her 
weU, you will find that she has no mean 
gift for music. Having, in common with 
Louis Treize and King Lear — two men 
between whom, by the way, there is very 
little in common — a great love for a silver 
laugh and a gentle voice in woman, I 
must record that her soft voice is especially 
musical ; it constitutes, perhaps, her great- 
est physical charm. She moves through 
her still, unobtrusive life, shedding round 
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her path the light of radiant womaDbood, 
of charity, and love. As my memory sum- 
mons forth her figure from the cloudland 
of the past, I linger fondly over each trait 
of her simple, modest worth. For I know 
how good and kind she was, — I know how, 
some little time after this Vesuvius trip, 
when a poor young fellow, a stranger in a 
foreign land, lay sick, stricken down with 
the burning southern fever, in a remote 
chamber of the vast Palazzo, in which she, 
too, was dwelling at the time — I know, I 
say, who watched and tended by that bed 
of fiery pain ; I know who brought the 
medicine, who mixed the cooling draught, 
who shaded the lamp, and who let in the 
soft summer air upon that parched fever. 
I know what soft hand cooled the burning 
brow, and what gentle words and looks 
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soothed the ravings of delirium; I know 
who by that . couch, otherwise unwatched 
and lonely, was all that mother, sister, 
angel, could have been ; and I know whose 
unwearying, tender kindness alone hindered 
her protege from exchanging that bed for 
a narrower one beneath the cypresses of the 
Campo Santo. 

And yet another picture rises to my 
view. The clouds roll apart, and that 
strange, foreign chamber — I see it now, 
how vividly ! — expands before my eyes. 
It is a southern summer noon ; the per- 
sianij or sun-blinds, are let down, and cool 
shadow spreads over red-tiled floor and 
frescoed wall. The nurse and patient are 
together there. The fever has left him 
now, but the pulse of returning life is 
feeble and languid yet, and he feels, in thai 
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vague, dreamy, half-unconscious reflux of 
the tide of being, as if, born again, he had 
a gentle German mother. She steals about 
with light, noiseless footsteps, and every- 
where beneath her fairy touch rise comfort, 
help, and order. She speaks in soft, 
hushed whispers, and from her whole pre- 
sence sheds peace, and hope, and soothing 
upon that " dark hour before the dawn.'* 
Daily does he mend and strengthen, and I 
see her now bringing, though unwilUngly, a 
mirror to show him the hollow eyes and 
bloodless sunken cheeks, and hear her 
speaking hope and urging rest and calm. 
And then, as convalescence progresses, she 
reads and sings to him ; reads from Grimm's 
Mahrcheriy or fairy tales, from Uhland's fine 
old ballads, from Gretchen's mournful song 
in the immortal Famt; or perhaps, at her 
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patient's request, from Jean Paul's '' Extra 
Leaves;" or from his first Blumenstiick 
(flower-piece) that wondrous dream of the 
possibilities of After-death. And she sings 
those simple heart-felt lays in which the 
literature of her fatherland is so rich, and 
her patient thinks that never before did he 
know the real charm of song. So great is 
her delight in those loved songs and poems, 
that half she fears she may be selfish «in 
choosing them, and stops to ask him if he 
really Uke them. And, as day by day she 
becomes more at ease in her patient's society, 
pure and beautiful leaves in the generally 
shut book of her character reveal them- 
selves to his observation. She tells him of 
her orphan childhood, and, with a little 
merry laugh, of her courtship and mar- 
riage. She asks her protige about his 
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female relations, bis mother and sister^ then 
far away in another land, and takes the 
greatest interest in his imperfect sketches 
of them. And then, one day, their talk 
grows more earnest and confidential; 
thoughts that had long been busy in her 
deep, quiet heart rise to her lips, and with 
true, though quite unconscious eloquence, 
she speaks to him of religion and of God, 
and points his thankfulness to that Throne 
of all mercies which has given him again to 
life and youth. And the thoughts thus 
awakened point all again to her, the in- 
carnate type of divine pity and tenderness, 
and his deep unspeakable gratitude and re- 
verence stammer out incoherently his 
heart-felt thanks ; and then, is it the linger, 
ing weakness of fever? Ah, no; in the 
fullest flush of vigour those tears would 
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shame no manhood! he weeps from that 
falness of the o'erfraught heart, which swells 
with feelings it can never speak, and finds 
no other or more fitting tribute of boundless 
gratitude and affection to that Preserver in 
Heaven who has sent him that dear and 
honoured preserver upon earth ! Our pa- 
tient rises from that bed of not unprofitable 
sickness, a sadder if not a wiser man. In 
the still watches of the night he has doubt- 
less listened to " the voice of his own soul 
heard in the calm of thought." May the 
echoes of that voice linger long through his 
after-life ! He has also, let us hope, in that 
vision of the divine deeps of woman's 
glorious nature, learned a nobler ideal of 
womanhood than that even which dawns 
upon the first fiush of youth's fairy fancy- 
ings ; and this gain, at least, will remain 
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with him through time. He will hence- 
forth distinguish between the Angel and 
the Su*en. I said that I knew how good 
and kind was the dear Frau Professorinn. 
I have told my hearers something of what I 
know, and yet not all, not nearly all. I 
could tell of many other deeds of equal 
tenderness and nobleness ; of many trials 
borne with the purest and loftiest faith and 
trust ; I could tell of her sublimely patient 
resignation when her one, her only child, — 
how loved, let mothers, and mch mothers, 
guess, — "went before her" to the skies, 
and left her aching heart, — how void and 
bleeding ! I could tell of this and more, — 
but enough, — God, God bless her ! 

After II Penseroso, T Allegro. And now 
I want a bolder brush, and more brilliant, 
if more earthy colours. Stand forth, charm- 
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ing Fraulein A .... ; let me introduce 
you. She is almost beautiful, — is she not, 
Rose ? Tall, finely figured, animated, 
graceful, elegant, dashing, and stylish ; 
always well-dressed, bien gantee and bien 
chamseey what wonder that one-and-twenty 
is a little smitten with this dazzling charmer ? 
She has dark brown lustrous hair, dressed 
a la Grecque ; her eyes are hazel, large, and 
M'ell opened ; her features are regular, and 
she has the prettiest little mouth possible. 
She waltzes magnificently, and sings like 
an amateur jon/wfl donna. She has a good 
deal of rather hard, glittering talent ; she 
has moved much in society, and has perfect 
ease and charm of manner. She can talk 
pretty well, too, on many good subjects, 
and, when she likes, can certainly make 
herself particularly agreeable. She is 
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spiritueUe and sentimental in her literary 
tastes, and her leanings oscillate daintUy 
between Jean Paul and Jean Jacques, be- 
tween Quintus Fiilein and St. Preux. She 
wishes to learn English, which, it appears, 
she has already begun to study, and would 
feel obUged if I would read a little with 
her, and see if really she does understand 
that dear Shilde Aa-r-r-old, — whereof I 
privately doubt. She is not averse to a 
little flirting, nor do many men refuse to 
follow her lead in this respect. I am an 
older man now ; I therefore may place my- 
self in the confessional unreservedly ; but I 
was one-and-twenty then, with rather a 
romantic superstructure on a fond gaillard, 
and I confess that I used to curl my mous- 
tache in the stalls of the San Carlo, and 
look up eagerly at the Fraulein's box for a 
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smile and a glance. I used to meet her 
whenever I could at parties, or join her iu 
walks or drives, or visits to churches, mu- 
seums, ruins, and the like. O these gentle 
frailties ! To make a long story short, I 
didn't tien know the difference between the 
Siren and the Angel. That knowledge 
came later, and in sorrow. 

The Professor has been already sufficiently 
described — let him pass. The gentleman 
who, according to Tennyson, has ''made 
dark his countenance," oierits little descrip- 
tion. He is a doctor and a disciple of the 
Professor — a mere ordinary product of a 
German university. There are two other 
Germans. One, the " Resident ;" an emi- 
nent merchant, a well-educated, amiable, 
and every way pleasant gentleman. He 
would like to flirt with Frdtdein, but he 
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has a very channing young wife at home 
in Naples, and is afraid that somebody 
might tell of him. The other is a nephew 
of the Professor : he is about nineteen, and 
is in training for a Gerund-grinder. He is 
thin, puny, weakly, and white-faced. He 
wears, like his uncle, blue spectacles and a 
white brigand hat. His shirt collar is wide 
open, and his long, straight, straw-coloured 
hair descends far on to his coat collar, while 
his upper lip has a snufiy look, as if he would 
like to have a moustache. With peculiar 
sagacity in the choice of a confidant, he has 
confided to me a consuming Werter-like 
passion for the Fraviein. I listen scornfully, 
and have no sympathy for him. It would 
appear that he has already ventured on 
some frenzied overtures, which, however, 
have met with a fearful repulse. He com- 
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municates this tearfully, and I smile sar- 
donically. Since the davirning of his 
passion, his tobacco appears to have dis- 
agreed with hira. 

Next comes a gallant and chivalrous 
figure,— a French officer in a regiment of 
CAaaaeura cPAfrique, who, after hearing 
many a trumpet blow for victory in Algeria, 
is now on furlough, and is seeing Italy on 
his way to France, He is strikingly hand- 
some. His fine features are bronzed ; 
proud from the habit of command, haughty 
from contempt of danger, their delicacy is 
relieved from any appearance of efleminacy. 
His small, well-shaped head is clustered 
over with short, dark, curUng hair, which, 
however, like Marmion's, is worn a little 
bare at the temples, by the constant pres- 
sure of the helmet. His beard is a deli- 
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rium, and bis moustache a dream. His 
age may be about eight and twenty^ or 
thirty — soldiers' ages are always difficult to 
guess at very precisely. He enjoys consi- 
derable reputation as a gallant soldier, a 
deadly dueUist, and a decided lady-killer : 
he is, in fact, when he chooses, dangerous 
both to man and woman. And yet there 
is nothing either of the bully or the boaster 
about him, and his manners have a singular 
charm, — grace is combined with such per- 
fect repose, and with such a total absence 
of all e£fort. His self-confidence and com- 
posure are supreme, but never obtrusive. 
The women, generally — there are excep- 
tions, it is true — for instance, the Frau 
Pro&ssorinn doesn't much like him, — abso- 
lutely adore him, and their lovers and 
husbands are slightly afraid of so noted a 
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swordsman. His dancing is perfection ; 
his fencing is a miracle ; and bis singing of 
B^ranger's chansons would have won high 
favour from Charles II. He is of noble 
£amily in La Vendue, and has consequently 
a leaning to the habits and manners of the 
noblesse who flourished before the Revolu- 
tion—for which event, indeed, he has no 
admiration. I think him delightful ; per- 
haps the Fraulein does so too. He had a 
letter of introduction to the "Resident," 
and is courted and invited everywhere. 
Naples, indeed, makes much of him. The 
young men dress after him ; imitate as far 
as possible his grand air ; lend him horses, 
and are with him as often as he will permit 
it. The ladies make love to him openly, 
and he is a lion of the hour; a position 
which he accepts with nonchalance^ as a 
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simple matter of course. There is a sin- 
gular fascination about the man, which few 
can resist : he is a splendid devil, or rather, 
perhaps, a soiled angel. It is almost su- 
perfluous to add that the spiritual is the 
night-side of his nature. 

One figure is still waiting his turn to be 
sketched ; and when that is done, you will 
be able, my hearers, after due computa- 
tion, to say of the masculine portion of the 
party that " we are seven." For of coarse 
I omit all mention of one person present, 
and leave you, ladies and gentlemen, to fill 
up that blank in the canvas for your- 
selves. I am just going to dash ofi* an 

outline of the " last man." He is a country- 

« 

man of mine, I am sorry to say. He is 
'^ something commercial," and got some- 
how half acquainted with the " Resident," 
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who couldn't resist his pressing solicitations 
to be admitted of the party. He has, I 
find, a feeble leaning to statistics, but is so 
generally insignificant in mind and person, 
that I have great trouble to recollect much 
about him. His general aspect produces 
a short and smudgy brown impression on 
you ; he seldom makes anybody quite un- 
derstand what he means, but he doesn't 
seem to care about that. His one distin- 
guishing characteristic is a passionate at- 
tachment to sandwiches, quantities of which 
are always secreted in receptacles bestowed 
in various parts of his person. The' indul- 
gence of this propensity imparts to his 
whole being a strong hammy fiavour, which 
renders it an easy matter for his faithful 
dog to recognize him from an enormous 
distance, and would seriously endanger his 
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personal security if he were to put his foot 
within a synagogue. 

But we have loitered a long time at the 
foot of the crater. The night wanes apace. 
I really didn't mean to keep you waiting so 
long, but the fact is, the subject got the bit 
between its teeth, and fairly bolted with me. 
Still we shall get on more comfortably to- 
gether, now that you know us all, and there- 
fore let us make a rush at the dreary crater. . 
Take hold of the guide's strap, grasp your 
pole firmly, stifien up your sinews, and away 1 

Diavdo ! It's hard work, though. We 
have been climbing an hour now, with every 
nerve and muscle strained to the utmost, 
and we are not up yet. We are clambering 
painfully over sharp, jagged, pointed, hard, 
brittle crags of lava, sometimes using hands 
as well as feet, and the guides won't stop an 
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instant. The incline is so steep that we are 
compelled to '' set our faces to the mountain" 
with a vengeance. The wind is very high, 
and the night is black as Erebus. Looking 
round for a second, in the attitude of the 
Venus Callipygos, it seems as if we should 
fall into a bottomless abyss of horrid dark« 
ness. Fr&uleifCs parasol has been blown 
away, looking for a moment like an inverted 
wine-glass, and then swallowed up in the 
jaws of darkness. Two guides have found 
it impossible to drag the obese Professor up, 
and two more are now pushing behind, after 
the fashion in which elephants propel cannon 
over the Ghauts of Hindostan. He respires 
now entirely through the nose, and with 
sounds resembling a succession of pistol 
shots. The Frenchman is going gallantly, 
as if he were mounting a breach to the cry 
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of *' Chasseurs en avant P* The " resident*'^ 
is taking it easy, bat then his wind is not 
good. The torches flare and stream, and 
are perhaps seen with telescopes from Naples, 
looking like little fire-flies. My boots are 
reduced to leather shreds, nor is the French- 
man more fortunate in this respect. My 
heart beats with the exertion as if it would 
break, and I have to thank the old Thames 
four-oar that my wind holds out so well. 
Now for a spurt. One last gallant effort — 
and we have gained the top of the crater. 
Frenchman, "resident,*' and I are first up, and 
the others follow gradually ; all but the little 
Briton, who has probably tarried to eat a 
sandwich, and does not appear for some 
time. When he does come, he is hatless, 
and all but bootless. Now we find the ad- 
vantage of greatcoats, cloaks, and shawls. 
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which the guides produce promptly^ and 
which probably save some of us from dis- 
astrous results, in the shape of colds and 
fevers. " Resident's" mind was much dis- 
turbed, during the a8cent,by the unprincipled 
levity of two boys carrying the champagne. 

whose freaks threatened destruction to their 
valuable cargoes. Luckily, the wine is safe ; 
and now corks begin to fly, and wine to 
gurgle, and we thank kind Fortune for 
giving us a thoughtful " resident " as a 
cicerone. The Professor lies spread out 
supine, and looks as if he had chewed his 
l|pt Greek root. The ladies' dresses are 
torn in strips, and rent to tatters — and their 
little shoes ! Nevertheless, Frau Fro/essorinn 
is tending her bulky lord ; but O Frdulein, 

m 

Fr&ulein ! what a change has come over you ! 
Some loose paraphrasers render une femme 
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incomprise as " a woman not yet found out." 
And certainly one way to find out a lady's 
temper is to take her up Vesuvius on foot. 
The acid in Fratdeins disposition — I never 
thought before that there was any there — 
has floated to the top, and she is so cross, 
and querulous, and peevish, and even 
savage. She repulses everybody, abuses 
everybody ; demands to be taken home at 
once, and replaced by the side of her Mamma; 
asks why she was ever brought there ; insists 

upon dying forthwith, and I fancy I can 
see those coral lips emit the feminine for 
" damn." We bring up the Frenchman afi 
a last resource ; he offers her a glass of 
champagne with his own inimitable bow. 
She refuses snappishly, whereupon he drinks 
it himself gravely to her heatusyeux. " Resi- 
dent" thinks we had better let her alone ; 
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he has seen women before, be says, under 
the same circumstances, " take on" in much 
the same way. We profit by his philosophy. 
But where are we now ? High, high up, 
in space and night ; so far on the path to 
the skies, and yet with a real hell around 
us. Far below, the lights of Naples look 
Uke a thickly clustered constellation. From 
the centre of the great crater rises the cone, 
the highest peak of all, formed of still flow- 
ing lava mixed with scoriae, sand, and ashes. 
The lava is flowing slowly and sluggishly — 
thick, burning, and molten. A vast, dense 
cloud of smoke rises slowly, the underside 
of which, lit by the fires below, is of a lurid 
dun colour, like "that which Lady Macbeth 
compares to the " smoke of hell." Flames 
stream from the cone's mouth: burning 
stones shoot up high into the air, accom- 
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panied by showers of hot ashes and hotter 
water. The roaring, hissing, and rumbling 
are deafening. All around, little jets of 
sulphurous smoke, little bursts of flame, 
and little springs of lava, force their way 
through the crust of the crater. "Take 
care where you step — look out for the 
stones !" whisper the guides, whose assist- 
ance now is doubly valuable. They cook 
eggs for us in the flowing lava ; they scrape 
out pieces of it with the poles — pieces 
which, when cool, we shall carry down with 
us as nrementos. They take us as far up 
the cone, to windward, as is safe, and they 
look out for our safety and comfort in every 
possible way. With their swarthy features, 
their black hair and eyes, their red caps, 
and wild, picturesque dress, they look, as 
they flit about silently in the strong, red. 
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baleful glare of the fire, like the familiar 
demons of the infernal scene. We are be- 
wildered, amazed, confused at this terrible 
revelation of nature's horrible occult secrets. 
Sometimes there is a momentary lull ; only 
smoke is vomited forth — then again, with a 
mighty rush and roar, out bursts the flame, 
out pours the lava, and high spring the 
glowing stones. 

We get so dazzled and blinded with the 
light and heat, that we scarcely know where 
we are — all seems fantastic, unearthly, and 
unreal. We cannot tell whether we are 
high in air, or on level ground. All around 
the crater's edge is Cimmerian darkness, 
and the imagination shudders at the thought 
of falling down the infinite gulfs of black 
immensities. We try to fancy the interior 

of the crater, but only picture to our 
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thought a vague, hideous phantasm of vast, 
liquid, fiery chaos. We stand awestruck, 
spellbound, and yet thrilling with a kind of 
fierce delight. We remain, perhaps, two 
hours — though we knew not then how long 
— and are startled by a touch on the shoul- 
der, and find a guide beside us^ pointing 
downwards. We follow mechanically, stop- 
ping ever and anon to gaze again at a 
spectacle so sublime in its wild terrors. 
However, we must go — Farewell ! 

We begin the descent — my nautical 
hearers will understand me when I say 
that we ascend the crater to windward, 
and descend to leeward. The descent is 
rapid, as the leeward side is covered thickly 
with fine, soft ashes, in which you sink 
almost to the knees. The only danger 
consists in going too fast, and you must 
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deaden your way with the pole. Every- 
body falls down once or twice, but the falls 
don't hurt. The Professor seats himself, 
and slides down that way. One of Frdu- 
leins shoes is irrevocably lost, and she is 
fast growing desperate. We leave her to 
the guides, who " don't understand her 
bitter taunts and fierce complaints, and 
wouldn't care if they did. I assist the 
Frau Professorinn, who is very jaded but 
very cheerful, and thanks me, in her kind, 
sweet way, for such little services as I can 
render. There stand our Calabrian horses, 
neighing and stamping impatiently to be 
gone. The ladies are helped into their 
easy saddles, their dresses looking like rent 
sails blown out of the bolt ropes; four 
guides attend upon each bridle rein. The 
Frenchman swings himself lightly on to 
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his black horse ; I follow on my grey — the 
rest mouut as best they may ; forward there, 
torches ! and Westward Ho ! 

We reach the Hermitage, and set all the 
dogs barking. The soldiers leave us here. 
The Hermit appears to congratulate us on 
our safe return, but is cut short by FroM- 
lein, who demands viciously to be allowed 
to rest. We look blank. We don't want 
to stop there, and we can't expose the 
Hermit to the temptation of St. Anthony. 
Guide, tutored by "resident," says it is 
dangerous, impossible, to stop. We take a 
glass of Rosolio with the Hermit, and wish 
\i\m felice notte. Frenchman asks me for 
a cigar ; we light up, and offer to the night 
the incense of the divine weed. Guides 
begin to move, when a long gathering stc^m 
of wind descends so fiercely, that all the 
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torches have their light of life blown out, 
and cannot be kept aUght by any art or 
science. A horrible dilemma this, since to 
ride down that path in pitchy darkness is 
no joke, and even guides suggest fears. 
Professor's weight makes the riding im- 
possible for him— his nephew and his disciple 
won't risk their necks — ^they know that — 
and they dismount. A guide lifts my little 
countryman, whose mouth is stuffed with a 
sandwich, out of his saddle, without asking 
his opinion, and ties his horse to the other 
riderless ones. The ladies absolutely cannot 
walk, and must be carried somehow. The 
soles of my boots are cut and burnt through, 
and one of my feet is bleeding. " Resi- 
dent" is better off in this respect, but has 
sprained his ancle. Frenchman thinks the 
road his horse's business, and not his ; 
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besides, be bas grazed bis knee painfully. 

We determine at last to stick to our saddles 

as long as we can, and so start. It is no 

cbild's play tbougb, as we soon find out. 

I find great comfort in baving a grey borse, 

as I can see wbere be falls. Tbere's tbe 

Frencbman down — but tbe black borse 

struggles up again, and no miscbief is done. 

" Peste r cries bis rider, and flings away bis 

cigar. A guide walks before eacb borse, 

and almost sbews bim wbere ta step. It 

is slow work and dangerous, but we sbde 

and scramble down somebow. Ab ! — look 

at " resident," going down tbat very steep 

incline of rock. He precedes bis borse by 

slipping over bis ears ! Up again — no bones 

broken. Tbe grey and I come in two for 

a moment, but are united again witbout 

burt more serious than a few bad bruises 
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and scratches. The ladies' horses are 
almost carried by the guides^ and follow us 
slowly. We lose the pedestrians after a 
while ; the last we hear of them being that 
the Professor has stumbled into a deep hole, 
while his intimate friend — as intimate friends 
sometimes will — has " stepped in upon him 
unexpectedly.*' 

We reach Resina at last. All our party 
gather together by degrees — looking, oh, 
how different from last night's gay com- 
pany ! — ^and we climb stiffly into our car- 
riages and roll away to Naples. We reach 
home, tired and yet excited, in the early 
dawn, and then we part — some of us for 
ever — some to meet again, and yet again, 
and perchance in many a happy hour of 
friendly talk to recall our night's adventure. 
Many a night will some of us gaze from 
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Naples upon Vesuvius, and think of the 
night on which we first stood by the weird 
terrors of its far-flaming crest. 

I have plunged back into the recollections 
of my youth, to summon up a scene and 
hour which now shine for me in almost 

*' The light that never was, on land or sea," 

for your amusement. Faint and feeble as 
are the shadows which I can conjure up of 
the terror, the wonder, and the beauty of 
the world-famed Mount of Fire — which 
lives so strongly in my memory, and yet re- 
fuses to rise vividly beneath my pen, — poor 
and evanescent as is the reflex I can give 
of the " human humours" of the flies of an 
hour who that night crawled betwixt 
heaven and earth upon its lava-crusted 
surface, — I would yet fain hope that my 
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labour of love will not be wholly without 
result ; I would hope that I may have in 
some slight degree excited your interest, 
and stirred your fancy ; I would hope that 
you will not wholly regret the long night 
that we have passed together in an Ascent 
OF Vesuvius. 



I am happy to record that ray paper 
found favour. The officers took a great 
interest in the French chasseur, and Mr. 
Cox, who had himself been up Vesuvius, 
was pleased to approve, in the main, of my 
description. Our lady passengers interested 
themselves in the two ladies who had made 
the ascent with me, and the paper had the 
good fortune to give rise to a long and 
animated conversation. We had a late 
seance, and Captain Hawkins received a vote 
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of thanks. His idea was triumphantly 
successful. Perhaps on land we should not 
have entered into his scheme with the same 
spirit, but it was a most agreeable interlude 
to sea-life. We had a delightful evening 
in the cuddy. Everyone (Mrs. Turnbull 
excepted) was in a good humour, and all 
were pleased and pleasant. 

When we were alone, T asked Rose for a 
criticism, and she gave me a kiss. But I 
found she was not altogether satisfied about 
Fraulein A — . She proceeded to put me 
into the witness box, and required to know 
whether T had really liked the Fraulein; and 
she also wanted to know my experiences 
about Sirens and Angels. 

I had an easy and pleasant illustration 
at hand, and when my cross-examination 
was over, the Court complimented me 
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upon the way in which I had given my 
evidence. 

Rose, herself, had written something, 
though she denied having done so, when 
asked in the cuddy for her contribution. 
A fit of shyness came over her, she said ; 
she won't show it even to me, just now ; 
won't tell me what it is about ; but promises 
some day, if I am very good, to let me read 
it. I should so like to know what she has 
written ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



March 23. — The next day was lowering, 
dull and cloudy. There was not much 
wind, and the sea, which still ran very high, 
was of the colour of green bottle glass. 
There was no foam upon the waves. They 
were bright, clear, polished, high, but crest- 
less. Towards afternoon the wind increased 
to half a gale. Still it was nothing com- 
pared to the cyclone, but it vexed Mr. Cox, 
because it rendered it very difficult to 
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repair the heavy damages the ship had 
sustained. 

One heavy lurch, when " the Lady," after 
a wild leap, heeled suddenly over, produced 
an awful crash, which was explained by the 
black steward, Prince Jackson, who rushed 
out to bemoan the fate of his crockery. 
His knives and forks, too, got loose in a 
drawer, and produced a most distracting 
noise, until they were properly put away, 
and soothed again to rest. 

The clouds drove along low, in dense 
black masses, except in a few places through 
which light streamed strongly on broad 
patches of the stormy sea« 

The waves were once again all awork 
with yeast and veined with foam, and from 
the openings in the clouds streamed a 
dreary, ghastly light, which made the waves 
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look pale, and grey, and hoary, as the foam 
curled over the crests and ran down the 
working billows. Except in these one or 
two patches (there was one large one) of 
dreary, spectral light, all was dark, sombre, 
and mysterious. It was a gloomy day 
followed by a glorious night. 

March 24. — A fine steady breeze, and 
beautiful moonlight night. 

On the great sea, the scene remains as 
fixed as in a Greek theatre ; and yet, 
though it never changes, it is incessantly 
varying. That must be a poor, thin, trite 
nature that finds sameness in the ocean; 
monotony in ever-varying sea and sky. 
And in a ship, floating long, long, in a long 
voyage, over the abysses, and beneath the 
eternal sky arch, what dramas of sorrow, 
passion, love, and mirth are enacted ! 
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Still floating onward, ever onward ; in 
the narrow confines around which waits 
silent, hungry death, the tragedy and 
comedy of life go on as they do wher- 
ever mortal life lives out its little day. 

That narrow, black hull, so small a speck 
on the wide-stretching ocean, contains joy 
and sorrow, hope and despair, love and 
hate, spirituaUsm and worldliness, worth 
and meanness, pathos and laughter. 

The passions of humanity, its aspirations 

and struggles, its elation and despair, its 
divine and demoniac tendencies, all play 
their busy parts, unchecked by the strange 
mode of Hfe existing under conditions so 
remote from normal experience, and the 

while so surrounded by awe, and terror, 
and mystery. 

The closing scene of the long tragedy 
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of Mrs. Miller's life ; the deeply pathetic 
end of poor little Knight ; my love for my 
darling Rose, — and hers, thank Grod ! for 
me, — these, besides a thousand lesser in- 
cidents and daily occurrences, had all 
grown and happened while, amid calm 
and storm, through sunshine and through 
night, " the Lady" winged her trackless 
flight over the far ocean wastes between 
old England and the magic Empire of the 

East. 

Full moon, and a most lovely night, 
after a fine day. 

March 25. — As I watch her daily, my 
own dear Rose seems to bud and unfold, 
and grow before my eyes. "Like one 
that never can be wholly known," each 
day reveals new cnarms and deeper worth. 
How glad I am that we have met on ship- 
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board! Where else could we have been 
so little apart, so hourly together ? — Where 
else could we have learnt to know each 
other so ultimately well ? I know she loves 
me now ; loves me with all her nature; loves 
me 

" In the lightest part, '' 
Loves me in full being ;*' 

and yet I deeply respect her anxious wish 
that her father may approve ; her fear of his 
displeasure, her dread of paining him. For 
the good wife is born of the good daughter, 
the good sister. 

It is woman's divine mission and privilege 
to bind together all the relationships of life 
in one knot of love. I should not have 
respected a girl who, for the sake of a 
stranger, would have been ready to forget 
all previous ties, to outrage all the strong 

affections of loving kin, to neglect the 
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memories of kindness growing up from 
childhood, and sacred with the stamp of 
lovelit time. 

Some women are often only too 
willing to do this; only too ready to 
sacrifice all ties of kinship, to sever all 
sanctities of childhood, youth, and home, 
in the mania for marriage. But such 
women are impelled by the love of marriage, 
not the love of Love; they leave behind 
them, wantonly, pain and wounds and 
severance, while the love for the new tie 
is but the love of self. 

The wise man will doubt the future 
truth of her who, for her own sake — ^not 
for his — is ready, carelessly, to cast aside 
all that true, pure womanhood holds dear, 
to rend the ties that hallow her while she 
holds them in her love. 
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Some of our passengers, but especially 
lieutenant Reynolds, complain bitterly of 
the tedium and monotony of the voyage. 
Reynolds, I believe, is really miserable. 
But I find no monotony and no weariness 
in it. 

We often have arguments upon this 
point; sometimes after dinner, at supper 
in the cuddy, or in a night chat on the 
darkling deck. The voyage is nearing its 
end, though, now. 

No really great thing, or act, is less 
wonderful because of repetition. Life and 
death are not the less awful and wonderful 
because 

" Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is bom ;'* 

and a voyage is not the less wonderful 
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because there have been many voyages. 
The great sea, the wonders of the mighty 
deep, are. as fresh and full of awe and 
mystery for me as they were for Co- 
lumbus. 

There is as much romance for me in 
sailing the Indian sea as there was for 
Vasco di Gama or Bartholomew Diaz. 
The early maritime discoverers, the Drakes 
and Hawkins', and all the gallant sea he- 
roes of the olden time, looked upon the 
same wondrous works of creation, the same 
sea, and sky, and stars, as those I gaze 
upon by day and night ; by this day, this 
night. 

The ocean is perhaps the grandest, the 
sublimest material evidence of Him who 
holds its great waters " in the hollow of His 
hand," and sways their mysterious work- 
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ings by the laws imposed, by His will 
and pleasure. "'Tis in ourselves that we 
are thus — or thus;" it is our own inner 
tedium or triteness that projects itself 
upon the face of Nature, and dwarfs its 
image in a dull, distorting, diminishing 
glass, neither bright nor clean. 

It is our own minds, if we keep the 
sacred mirror entrusted to us pure aud fair, 
that enable us to look with awe and rap- 
ture, ever fresh and ever joyful, upon that 
sacred Nature which is to-day as it was 
upon the day when He looked upon it and 
" saw that it was good ;" and to feel with 
Goethe — 

" Und alle Deine hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag !" 

Although Hawkins was a man toe full 
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of interest in the stormier objects of life's 
struggles to be altogether a lover of nature, 
I could yet awake in him a sjrmpathy for 
my ceaseless worship of it, my boundless 
reverence for it. 

But I did not make many converts. 
Professional zest hindered Mr. Cox from 
feeling weariness or tedium on the voyage ; 
but those of our passengers who did 
feel them continued in the same state of 
mind. 

Reynolds could never tolerate a life in 
which no regular "Bell's Life" was pos- 
sible. Indeed, it is possible his ideas of 
heaven were repellent from this cause. 

But Rose, my own darling Rose, every 
good feeling or aspiration that I had she 
had in a yet higher degree; she loved 
Nature with the passionate love of her own 
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wUd, free heart ; of her own free, clear, 
loviDg mind. 

Disappointed in others, I sought refuge 
with her, and by many a changing day, 
by many a solemn starlit night, we 
thrilled with mutual joy in watching the 
work of the Creator upon His own bound- 
less ocean. 

March 26. — Last night was a moonlight 
*' liberty night" on board. Strolling for- 
ward towards the "fokstle," I listened to 
the men singing. Several sea songs were 
given with tumultuous applause. Then 
one young sailor, Jem Hain, sang with 
good voice and spirit — 

" A wet sheet, and a flowing sail, 
A wind that follows fast ; 
That fills the white and rustling sail. 
And bends the groaning mast." 
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I hugely like that fresh, briny song of 
Allan Cunningham's. A sea-breeze rushes 
through it, sprinkles it with spray, and 
then sweeps away far out to leeward. 

I called Rose, and we listened together. 
She enjoyed the song as much as I. 

We are speeding fast towards our desti- 
nation. In a few days more, the captain 
expects to sight land. 

It is hazy in that direction, or we might 
see something of Ceylon. 

It was maintained to-day that there was 
an aromatic scent from those spicy shores. 
Rose thought she distinguished it. I did 
not, possibly because my cigar of the mo- 
ment was good and strong. 

Weather fine, but wind light. 

Several sharks in view after dinner. 
Spoke the " Royal Eliza," Captain Norman, 
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homeward bound, and sent letters, one 
from Captain Malcolm to Mrs. Knight, to 
England. A fine ship, though old. Ap- 
parently a good many passengers; and 
one very pretty girl on board. 

March 28. — We are nearing the end of 
the voyage. Mrs. Turnbull, in order to 
preserve the soldiers against the tempta- 
tions of shore after a long voyage, has been 
actively engaged in distributing a tract, 
entitled "The Scalded Lobsters; or, the 
Doomed Privates." 

Everything tells of the near approach of 
land. This afternoon, when the sky was 
clear just after sunset, one of the sailors sang 
out from the fore-royal cross-tree, "Land 
ho !" The cry sounded musical and me- 
lancholy. It awoke strangely mixed feel- 
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ings of regret and joy, of anticipation and 
memory. 

Far away, right ahead, we could just see 
a faint, dusky, purple streak, which looked 
like a very low cloud-bank. To-morrow, 
Captain Malcolm says, we shall sight the 
Sunderbunds. Meanwhile the wind is light 
and baffling, and we lie rolling about, with- 
out making much way. It is a fine, warm, 
star-lit, moon-bright night, with a rather 
stiff swell on. There is great general ex- 
citement on board. 

Ros'e and I met at the hour of dusk at 
the accustomed spot, the old trysting-place, 
where we have passed so many evenings 
together. The thought that our "nights 
at sea," which have been very happy ones, 
are so fast drawing to a close, rather sad- 
dens both of us. 
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She has the meeting with a dear father 
to look forward to; I anticipate a career 
in a great, strange land ; and yet we both 
regret the dear old " Lady," in which we 
first met, in which we have learned to love 
so well. We shall not part from the old 
ship without pain. 

" I have no doubt you feel as I do, dear," 
says Rose, gently and half sadly ; " but I 
shall be sorry to leave this ship. We have 
been very happy together. And I shall 
regret parting with some on board — the 
captain, for instance, and especially Mr. Cox. 
I think, dear, in times to come we shall 
often think of our voyage and ' the Lady/ " 

"I am sure we shall never forget her, 
dear, dear Rose !" I answered. " But in 
order to make sure, I have been keeping a 
rough kind of journal — " 
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" Have you ? Oh ! let me see it !" cried 
Rose. "Why did you not tell me of it 
before ? I see now why you used to be so 
often in your cabin writing. I shall so 
like to see it ! Let me read it !" 

"You shall, darling, some day, when 
the voyage it records is finished. Do you 
think. Rose, I could keep anything hidden 
from you? Perhaps you may find your 
own name in it more than once, Rose !" 

"Really?" she said. "I shall so like 
to see it. But Til wait till you wish me 
to see and read it. Do you know, dear, 
since you've been fond of me — that is, since 
we've been fond of each other, for I don't 
know who loved first — I have been so much 
happier ! so much better ! I feel graver, 
calmer, and more earnest, and yet happier, 
though it is another kind of happiness from 
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the careless, girlish glee that once I had. 
Oh ! I do so love this dear old ship !" 

" Ah ! Rose," I answered, " if you feel 
happier, better for our love, what must I 
feel ? You remember the lines : — 

** *But am I not the nobler through thy love ? 
Oh ! three times less miworthy ! Likewise thou 
Art more through love, and greater than thy years.' " 

Rose was silent for a time. Presently 
she said : — 

" Dear, you will trust me, will you not ? 
If we should be more separated on shore 
than we have been on this happy voyage—* 
if difficulties should arise at first — only 
temporary ones — to our — in short, to our 
hopes — ^you will believe in my faith and 
truth, and wait and trust me, will you not ? 
I am sure — I feel certain — all will come 
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right at last ! Remember what you some- 
times say about faith and patience/' 

"Will I trust you, Rose? — my own, own 
darling Rose ! Do I not know the worth 
and value of the heart I love ? I mean to 
trust and love you till death. Rose, as my 
own dear and honoured wife. Trust me 
for trusting you. m, own. own doling !" 

She laid her little head upon my breast. 
We were both silent, but both had the 
same thoughts — each felt the other was 
under the influence of the same feelings. 

We looked up. The dark, silent heaven, 
the moon not yet risen, was brilliant with 
great stars — not those we had known from 
childhood in our far-off northern skies — 
but large, mellow, and yet strange constel- 
lations. 

The gentle air sighed fitfully — the tall. 
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dark masts and half-filled sails towered 
grandly up into the night — ^the ship rocked 
soothingly, and the well-known murmur 
and plash of the surges sounded in our 
ears. All above and around were grandeur, 
mystery, music ; but we loved each other 
— we trusted in Our Father ; and so, on our 
last night at sea, we sat together and were 
very, very happy ! 

March 29. — ^Eighty-three days out. It 
seemed that about midnight, last night, a 
fresh breeze sprang up on our quarter. We 
were, in consequence, this morning just off 
the mouth of the Hooghley, in the Saugor 
Roads. 

Yes; there lay land; and that land — 
India! It was a strange feeling to look 
again on land, after so many weeks of only 
sea and sky. 

VOL. II. T 
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Pleasant as it was, there was a certain 
disquiet mingled with the feeling. Habit 

soon clings round us ; even the habit of 

'* ever climbing on the climbing wave," of 
always looking on water and on clouds. 
After the first moment I felt a vivid regret 
at the prospect of parting with the ship, of 
giving up the old cabin, of quitting sea- 
life. Rose says she feels the same. 

After breakfast all the passengers came 
on deck, to look on land. Lieutenant 
Reynolds acquired temporary energy from 
the sight; little Tunstall was exceedingly 
excited. Hawkins leant with folded 
arms against the mizen rigging, and looked 
upon the land with the calm, proud eye of 
a man who was going in to conquer it. 

Major TurnbuU, who has been before in 
India, is in great request among the ladies. 
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He sits upon a camp stool, on the white 
poop deck, amid a cluster of fair passen- 
gers. He dodges his stool about to get 
under the shadow of the spanker, and to 
escape the fervid beams of the sun, and the 
ladies allow him a cheroot, which is usually 
forbidden fruit, during the day, on that 
sacred spot of deck. 

It is a bright, beautiful morning ; win d 
light, but steady ; moderate sea on ; the 
translucent waves all leaping, sparkling, 
and guttering in the sun. 

Presently, the feeling of exhilaration, 
of excitement, spread even to Rose and me. 
We forgot our regrets. There is land be- 
fore us ; a strange, new land. We are 
young, happy, enthusiastic, and everything 
around us is new, different, exciting. We 
descend from the poop, in order that busy 
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Mr. Cox may tell us about everythiBg, as 
he can snatch time. 

Captain Malcolm, too, has plenty to do. 
Crew and officers are desperately active. 
What a rattling of chain cable ! The long 
useless anchor is being got ready, and the 
wild "anchor song" of sailors, so cheery 
when a ship is nearing land, so melancholy 
when the anchor leaves the ground of home 
before starting for a long voyage, is ringing 
from the " fokstle." 

There goes our bunting ; ensign at the 
peak; burgee at the main; number and 
distinguishing pennant at the fore ; and a 
"whiflf" for a pilot. 

We then lay to, waiting the arrival of a 
pilot. 

Answering to the " whifl^'* the cutter 
'' Sophia" approaches rapidly ; she is soon 
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alongside, and a Calcutta pilot, well known 
to both Captain Malcolm and Mr. Cox, 
comes on board and takes charge of the 
ship. 

A large, old-fashioned Company's India- 
man, a double-banked ship, the " Lord 
Clive," whose white sails we have long seen 
round the bends of the river, is coming out 
of the Hooghley, homeward bound. She 
looks very roomy, safe, and comfortable, but 
not fast. She has a good many Lascars on 
board. She shows her bunting ; the two 
ships cheer each other, and as they pass the 
captains lift their caps to each other with 
stately politeness. 

We look very well ; Mr. Cox is pleased 
to note the admiration with which sailors on 
board other ships evidently regard "the 
Lady." She has had a touch of paint 
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lately; all her gear, rigging, yards, sails, 
are in good order, and, as Mr. Cox phrases 
it " no finer craft 'ull go up the Hooghley 
this year." 

We have a hundred miles of Hooghley, 
we are told, before we reach Calcutta. We 
are not likely to be there,to-day. Captain 
Malcolm says it is not certain whether we 
shall not have to anchor at Diamond Har- 
bour, thirty-four miles in a straight line 
below Calcutta. It will depend on the 
depth of water in the river. Pilot says 
spring tides are on, and the ship can go 
right up to Calcutta. 

We are now well in the mouth of the 
river. The *' Lord Clive," out in the oflSng, 
is just beginning to feel the sea, and to pitch 
a little. We wonder how her passengers 
feel. We are long past sea-sickness, and 
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half despise, while we pity, the poor devils 
who may be squeamish. 

She had a good many passengers on 
board. Mr. Cox did not know any of iier 
present officers, but used to know her for- 
mer " first," Tom Dayrell, who now com- 
mands the " Chowringee," another ship 
belonging to the same owners. 

" I was up here with him in the old * St. 

George' when poor old Captain Morgan had 

her," says Mr. Cox ; *' and I was once up the 

St. Lawrence with him, when I was in the 
* Victory,' and he was ' third' of the ' Ann 

Taylor.' Captain Malcolm knows the cap- 
tain of the ' Lord Olive.' " 

The entrance of the Hooghley, the sacred 
branch of the Ganges, as both Rose and I 
think, looks desolate and uninviting. To 
the west are tremendous breakers. 
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" To the east there," explains Mr. Cox, 
" is the island of Saugor. The shore's flat 
and swampy enough, isn't it. Miss Heron ? 
Ah, a d — d pestilential climate that, I can 
tell you ! When I was a youngster, I've 
been there deer and tiger shooting, but I 
won't let any of our youngsters go. It's 
too unhealthy. 

" Are there tigers there ?" he continued, 
in answer to Rose, '^ I should think there 
were ; snakes, too, in plenty. The second 
mate of the *Sesostris' was bitten there, 
when I was last in Calcutta, and died in three 
or four hours. Poor fellow ! he went out 
for a day's pleasure. You must take care 
where you step there, I can tell you I" 

The place is a marshy, sweltering islet, 
flat and low, covered with high jungle, and 
studded with a few tall, dark trees. Alto- 
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gether, the first glimpse of scenery was not 
pleasant to look at. 

Towards noon, the wind fell very light, 
and we had a glaring, coppery sky. The 
air did not seem so fresh as it was out at 
sea. It was burningly hot. 

The Hooghley is wide ; but as we got 
into it, we found it very muddy and dis- 
coloured. As you get higher up the river, 
past the Sunderbunds, the scenery im- 
proves. You leave that dreary stretch of 
black thicket, sweltering marsh, and blotchy 
jungle ; you have a greater variety of 
green and of foliage ; the country seems 
habitable, and the graceful cocoa-palm 
spreads its feathery crest against the 
glaring sky. What a placid beauty in 
the graceful palm-leaves drooping in the 
windless air! The shore, too, becomes 
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free of juugle. But the stream is very 
strong. All the sailors were recounting re- 
miniscences of former visits. You heard, 
" When I was here before in the * Alfred.'" 
"When I was up here in the 'Rajas- 
than."' " I was here six years ago in the 
old * Slains Castle.' " " I was here first in 
the ' Coromandel/ as was lost afterwards in 
the China Seas." " I come here first in 
the ' Seringapatam ;' " &c. &c. &c. 

At dinner all the talk was about the, to 
most of us, new world we were entering, 
and the phase of ocean life, new also once 
to many of us, which we were quitting. 
There was, I believe, a general feeling of 
gratitude to Heaven for having preserved 
us from the perils of the deep, and brought 
us in safety to the end of our long and 
trackless ocean-path. 
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Mrs. Turnbull, as usual, contrived to 
repel and blunt religious feelings. She 
stated, roundly and complacently, her self- 
righteous sense of her own superiority, and 
reiterated her deep conviction that those 
who did not accept her dogmas, and be- 
lieve precisely what she believed, would be 
curiously well damned. This feeling was 
an evident source of infinite satisfaction to 
her, and lent a zest, like that which 
"ketchup" lends to a chop, to her denun- 
ciations of others. 

Looking round, we missed Mrs. Miller, 
and thought of the fate of her who was at 
starting one of the chief ornaments of our 
little party, but whose place now knew her 
no more. 

Poor little Knight was not forgotten, as 
we talked over the incidents of the voyage. 
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Miller was swelling with importance at the 
near prospect of a resplendent commercial 
position as head of his firm. His wound 
was almost healed. 

Thompson was still confined forwards ; 
but Major Turnbull seems inclined to ** let 
the fellow run," although he intimates his 
intention of reserving the case for the deci- 
sion of the Colonel of the regiment. 

Captain Malcolm, Mr. Cox, and the 
Major, who had all been before in India, 
were great oracles, and their descriptions of 
Calcutta were eagerly listened to. 

Captain Malcolm told us of the great 
spring tide at Calcutta, called " the bore " 
— (here Rose glanced at Mrs. Turnbull, 
and then looked at me) — which raises one 
side of the river to a frightful height, and 
swallows up any boat unfortunate enough 
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to be caught in it. It rushes along, says 
Mr. Cox, with a noise louder than that 
produced by a steamer. 

The wind headed us, and after dinner we 
had to beat up the river, making short 
tacks. It was evident we should not reach 
Calcutta that night. We expect to be at 
Diamond Harbour about nightfall. There 
are plenty of sandbanks in the river, and 
the navigation is dif&cult. 

The feeling of sailing m a river, m 
smooth water, is curious after being so long 
at sea. Both Rose and I missed the usual 
motion of the ship. She felt dead and 
dull, when we recollected her active leaping 
while " alive" in a seaway. 

The night was warm, heavy, and starlit, 
a cloud hiding the moon. We met after 
dark another ship descending the river—- 
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the " Howrah, *' Captain Norris. The 
lights from her cabin windows looked 
friendly and cheerful amidst the darkness. 

March 30. — Next morning there was not 
much wind, and we made but slow way. 

The country improves much beyond 
Diamond Harbour. There are rice-fields, 
villages of thatched mud-huts, bamboos, 
cocoa-palms, tamarinds, plantains, and 
banian-trees. We saw some natives in the 
villages, their dusky forms partially en- 
veloped in white robes. 

The busy river, crowded with craft and 
teeming with life, its banks full of signs of 
habitation, is a great contrast to the silent, 
lonely ocean, on whose wide, void waters 
the ship was so long a solitary sojourner. 
The change is very great, is very exciting ; 
but there is at the same time a feeling of 
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oppression in the sudden fulness of being 
by which we are surrounded. 

A native boat, * manned by Hindoos, 
comes alongside to sell fruit. We bought 
some shaddocks, plantains, and cocoa-nuts. 
How refreshing fresh fruit is after a long 
confinement on ship-board ! The pilot 
cautioned us emphatically against eating 
too much, and the warning is likely to have 
proved of service to little Tunstall, who 
was making himself ill with avidity. 

The Hindoos wore only a white wrapper 
round the loins. The remainder of their 
dusky forms was quite naked. Some of 
our lady passengers looked somewhat 
shocked at this exhibition of the nude 
modem, which Mr. Cox observing, said in 
an explanatory and re-assuring tone — 
''Yes, ladies; there's a good deal of 
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nudity a-going on in these parts. You'll 
soon get used to it. I used to stare the 
first time I was up here." 

The strange waters, too, bore stranger 
vessels. There was a curious-looking 
native passenger boat, which Captain 
Malcolm called " a panchway." The head 
and stern were high, the middle had a roof 
of palm-branches, with coarse cloth fastened 
over it, which serves as a screen from the 
branding sun. They carried large sails, 
and were propelled with auxiliary sweeps. 
We saw Bengalee, Maldivian, Chittagoug, 

and Arab vessels, contrasting strongly with 
English ships, which began to be rather 
numerous. The river is, I think, about 
twice as broad as the Thames — the dear old 
Thames ; how far it is off now !— and pre- 
sently everything betokened the approach to 
a great city. 
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Rose and I, sitting together on deck, 
watched all the new, strange sights with the 
greatest delight. Our friend, Mr. Cox, came 
to us every now and then, to describe some- 
thing, or to drop one of his quaint re- 
marks. He told us we should not be up 
to Calcutta till quite evening. 

" One more dinner on board ; one more 
swing "in a hammock — I beg your pardon. 
Miss Heron, but you don't have one — and 
to-morrow morning you'll leave the old 
hooker, and forget us poor sailors !" says 
Mr. Cox. 

He is right about the time of arrival. 
We dine on board ; really for the last time. 
I looked round at the cuddy, at the swinging 
lamp and bottle rack, at the table covered 
with ledges to hold the plates steady, at all 
the fittings and furniture, and thought with 
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regret of the many happy hours I had passed 
there ; of the sea breakfasts, dinners, sup- 
pers; of the music and the talk; of the 
dark hours of storm and gloom; and I 
thought of the old cuddy as linked with the 
beginning of my love for Rose. I shall 
always have a love for that dear old cabin ! 

About sunset we sighted Calcutta afar off. 
There lay the city, long and white — Mr. 
Cox says it extends nearly six miles along 
the river — and there was the beautiful 
stretch of Garden Reach. We are abreast 
shortly after dusk. The anchor and cable 
go rattling over the bows ; the sails are all 
furled, and — the voyage is at an end ! The 
soldiers will not disembark till the morning. 
Rose goes on shore with Major Turnbull, 
and therefore I shall not land until she goes 
ashore to-morrow. All the passengers 
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resolve to wait. Captain Malcolm only is 
pulled ashore in his gig, to report his arrival 
to the agents. 

Close on our quarter lay a great ship, 
looming large through the darknes^. She 
has got her cargo out, and shows a bold 
side out of the water, but her copper is 
much woni. Her sails are unbent. Her 
Captain is ashore. She is the " Thames," 
East Indiaman. 

On the east bank of the river lies the 
long city, gleaming and glittering with lights. 
From the other bank and the jungle round, 
we hear, as the night deepens, the sad cry 
of the jackal. Oars plash as a boat occa- 
sionally passes us, taking a Captain home 
to his vessel. " Ship, ahoy !" roars one of 
these. " What ship's that ?'*— " * The Lady,' 

out eighty-three days. All well." 

V 2 
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All our passengers sat on deck. Rose 
and I had much to say to each other, 
and went apart to our favourite nook. 

The strange, novel scene, so dimly seen, 
made a singular impression on us. The 
anchorage was crowded with shipping, 
and their hulls lay dark upon the river, 
while their masts and rigging clustered 
confusedly against the sky. There lay the 
magic city, which we were to see to-morrow 
morning for the first time ! see, with all its 
wonders and splendours ; its manners, cus- 
toms, costumes, and scenery, all so different 
from anything we had yet seen. We indulged 
in delightful anticipations, and built castles 
in the air. The cry of wild beasts in the 
jungle sounded strange and depressing. 
Our fancies went tiger-hunting on ele- 
phants. We recounted tales, anecdotes. 
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legends, histories of the rich, dusky, sun- 
branded East, and then, returning from 
thoughts of lands and empires, we came 
back to the feeling that we were young, and 
that we loved. 

That last evening on shipboard is deeply 
stamped upon my memory. 

March 31. — Next morning we landed— 
at the Chandpal Ghaut. It was strange to 
descend the ship's black side, and row away 
from her, looking alternately back upon 
her, and then forward at the stately city. 
There was great cheering between soldiers 
and sailors. Mr. Cox stood high upon the 
forecastle bulwarks, and waved his cap. 
Between the soldiers and sailors there was 
much friendly feeling, and great regret at 
parting. 

April 12. — ^It was, in spite of our regret 
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at quitting the dear old " Lady/' a joy to 
be on shore once more, if it were only to 
be able to take a walk without having to 
turn every thirty or forty yards. I began 
fully to comprehend a sailor's peculiar gait, 
as I find that even I roll in my walk, in 
consequence of the long habit of " sea- 
legging" on a surface in constant uneasy 
motion. Rose imitates me charmingly. 

And all sights in Calcutta were so strange, 
so new ! The city, and its way of life, are 
a mixture of European art and energy with 
Eastern pomp and gorgeousness. If there 
be a sense of novelty in visiting for the 
first time a city unseen before in an old 
land, how much stronger is the feeling when 
we land in a new city, in an entirely new 
land ! The broad highway of the ocean 
conducts direct from one clime to another. 
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from England to India, without anything 
intermediate to break or dull the great 
change of scene. And the East is, at first 
at least, a land of magic and of wonder. 
It is almost the best season in Calcutta. 
The rainy season lasts, I am told, from the 
12th of June to the 14th of October. Now, 
the climate is very tolerable before eight in 
the morning, or after six in the evening. 
Between those hours it is hot, very hot, a 
dull, swooning heat, breathless and glaring. 
The sleepy, blazing, sun-burning daytime 
is languid, lazy, enervating. After the 
first few days of excitement, one learns that 
such hours are meant for idleness in cool, 
shady rooms, that is, rooms as cool and 
shady as are attainable here. As some 
animals hybernate, and sleep away cold 
weather, the Anglo-Indian learns to invert 
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the process, and to doze and dream away 
the branding Bengal heat. 

Little Tunstall. has, I regret to say, 
already drank and dissipated himself into a 
fever. He began to '* go the pace " as soon 
as he landed, and is now, in consequence, 
thrown into constrained intimacy with a 
regimental doctor, who says that a fright 
at starting will do the young griffin good, 
and teach him to hve more carefully and 
soberly in future. There was always a 
good deal of real kindness between Rey- 
nolds and Tunstall, and the Lieutenant is 
very constant in his attendance upon the 
sick Ensign. Whenever I call I find Rey- 
nolds with him, doing all he can to help 
and cheer his friend. There was a good 
deal of excitement at first in shaking down 
into the new life in the strange city. There 
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was SO much to see, so much to do. The 
passengers of " the Lady," who had been 
together so long that, without innate sym- 
pathy or fitness in all cases, they had learned 
to tolerate, at least, if not to like each 
other's constant presence, are now split up 
and sundered, divided and separated. 
Major Heron is on his way from the Pun- 
jaub, where his regiment is quartered, to 
receive and welcome his daughter, who 
remains meantime under the guardianship 
of Major TurnbuU. The Major is a good 
Mend of mine, and places no undue re- 
strictions upon my seeing Rose. I do see 
her constantly, but I miss the ship life, in 
which I saw her directly I turned out in 
the morning, and just before I turned in at 
night, not to mention the delightfully long 
stretch of day between the two events. 
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I am curious, and yet aiixious, about my 
meeting with Major Heron. Everyone 
speaks highly of him ; he is said to be a 
soldier and a gentleman. Could Rose's fa- 
ther be other than brave and worthy ? She 
herself loves him dearly, and always heart- 
ens me up when I express any fear or doubt 
of his approval of our engagement. I hope, 
I hope, he will approve. But, somehow, I 
must and will succeed eventually. It may 
be the impulse of my own resolution, but 
something, at least, assures me that I shall 
win Rose for my bride. Still, I am a little 
anxious about the first meeting with her 
father. 

My chief male companion is Captain 
Hawkins. With him I am now really in- 
timate, and I learn to like him more and 
more. Bitter of tongue, he is yet most 
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kindly in deed. Simple, generous, unselfish, 
he has a strain of the heroic in him. Hence 
his intolerance of all things base, mean, un- 
worthy. Hence his arrowy tongue of sa- 
tire, and his frequent poignancy of scorn. 
He says many a sharp and stinging thing ; 
he never does an unkindly or ungentle act. 
He is the soul of delicate and chivalrous 
honour ; is earnest and zealous in the dis- 
charge of duty ; is gentle and helpful with 
sorrow or with worth ; but he is, perhaps, 
too little tolerant of natures more lowly 
pitched than his own ; too apt to resent 
their meannesses and failings. His own 
motives and feelings are so pure and lofty, 
that he finds it difficult to make sufficient 
allowance for afiectation, trickery, or sel- 
fishness. And disgust in him begets scorn, 
and finds expression in satire. An error, 
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doubtless, but yet one which springs from 
nobleness. 

Whenever he is bitter, there is probably 
inner pain and disgust in his own mind. 
He is shocked and outraged by the baseness 
or worldliness which his keen, caustic wit 
leaps up to attack and punish. Yes, I 
like Hawkins. I am now proud to call 
him friend. Like all men whose intimacy 

is much worth having, it is difficult to be- 
come intimate with him. But once gained, 

his friendship is constant, fast,and true. He 
talks to me now unreservedly of his pro- 
jects, feeUngs, ambitions, and I think he is 
one of those men to whose brain and 
sword, to whose knightly hearts and daring 
deeds, England will owe the continuance of 
her supremacy in the East. 

Strange to say, cold and somewhat 
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proud and stern as be seems, he is in real- 
ity gentle and tender as a woman ; though, 
if need were, he could be . resolutely ter- 
rible, too. 

We smoke many a cigar together before 
turning in at night, and have many a de- 
bate and discussion over those peaceful ca- 
lumets. He is ardently attached to his 
profession, but is tolerant of- mine, and I 
am not the less intimate with him because 
I belong to the Civil Service instead of to 
the military. We hope that our several 
pursuits will not sunder us, and that the 
friendship begun on board "the Lady" 
will be cemented during our Indian careers. 
Captain Malcolm has dined with us several 
times, and is always a welcome guest. Mr. 
Cox, who, as first officer, has special charge 
of the ship in harbour, comes ashore sel- 
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domer, but when he does come we are as 
heartily glad to see him as he is to see us. 
He always calls going ashore '^having a 
spree," but he lectures the junior officers 
and midshipmen severely upon evil and 
injudicious courses. Johnson, Travers, and 
Mr. Edwards were seen the other even- 
ing — I fear a little drunk — racing violently 
up and down the esplanade on hired horses. 
Some junior officers out of other ships were 
helping them to lark. 

Miller, that cart-horse of a man, and dig- 
nitary of commerce, is much puffed up and 
bloated with delight at his glorious social 
and trading position. He seems to have 
almost forgotten the poor lady who left 
England with him to grace his triumphs, and 
who now sleeps far off, beneath the deep, 
cold wave. He tried to impress and dazzle 
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his former fellow-passengers with his pre- 
sent glories, but he failed very miserably — 
at least with Hawkins and me. 

Mrs. Fletcher and her 9well nieces are 
well planted on a rich old gentleman, who 
is some sort of a relation, I believe. They 
are eager about Government House invita- 
tions, grand dinners, and officers' balls ; and 
plunge generally into the vortex of what 
Mrs. Fletcher pronounces so-cy-e-tee. They 
will marry well — in their sense — I daresay. 

Mrs. Turnbull is suffering from a bilious 
attack. As she is confined to her room, 
the Major's house is very pleasant. Mrs. 
Jones is always with Mrs. Turnbull, to 
Rose's horror and pain. But Rose is al- 
ways visible, alone, and I do not, therefore, 
pity Mrs. Turnbull, or perhaps even poor 
Mrs. Jones, so much as I ought. Mrs. 
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Turnbull is getting ready to make prose- 
lytes ; but in this climate, her burning de- 
sire to " sit under a warm man" (I mean in 
a theological sense) is really a terrible idea. 
She is getting a little short of tracts, not 
having above two or three thousand left ; 
but she herself purposes to write a stinger, 
showing that people are predestined to join 
her sect, or predestined to be d — d. It is 
to be entitled "Cold Pig for the Un- 
awakened." The old Major is jolly, kindly, 
hearty, worthy as ever. Rose pets him 
very much, and he often says he wishes she 
were his daughter, although he would never, 
he adds, part with her to be married to any 
young fellow of them all. 

And Rose, dear Rose — ah, she is pure 
and bright, one to whom a man can trust 
his heart and honour ! — behaves very dis- 
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creetly, or rather kindly, and, despite her 
temptations, does not flirt unwarrantably. 

The other night, at a supper and dance at 
Government House, she danced (myself ex- 
cepted) only with Hawkins, to which I had 
no objection, and with one other man, an im- 
portunate fellow, who would not be refused. 
Confound his impudence ! I ascertained that ' 
he is a very bad character, and warned 
Rose. She will not dance with him another 
time. 

The other evening we were invited to a 
party, at the house of a rich Baboo, and 
saw Nautch-girls dance. Rose has only been 
once to the Opera in London, but she con- 
siders Nautch dancing more modest than 
operatic. 

She has a horse, too, a little chestnut 
Arab. The little gipsy looks divine in a 
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riding habit ! I am so pleased with her, 
in that costume, that I could stop her every 
five minutes to kiss her — if she would allow 
it. She rides very nicely, and in the early 
mornings or the — comparative — cool of 
evening, we have many pleasant rides about 
the suburbs, sometimes accompanied by the 
Major, or by Hawkins, — oftener alone. 

The other morning she and I rode on an 
elephant, in a thing like a large gig, shaded 
by an umbrella. The motion of the great 
beast was something like that of a vessel, 
and served us as a pleasant reminiscence. 
It is a stately thing to ride upon such a 
princely animal, but we robbed the feat of 
all dignity by excessive merriment. Ele- 
phants are not allowed in or near Calcutta, 
because they frighten horses, and cause 
accidents. 
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Rose and I have not yet done wondering 
at the novelties we see at every turn. We 
were surprised at first at having to keep 
windows shut, in order to keep a room cool. 
Then we had to get accustomed to that 
huge fanning machine — the punkah. The 
palanquins and ox carts, the hackrees, the 
dark complexions contrasting with per- 
petual white costumes, the obsequious 
manners of native servants, the streets 
crowded with such strange and motley 
groups, the florid architecture, half temple, 
half summer-house, of many of the stately 
white, sun-glaring buildings ; these, and a 
thousand other objects, excite our curiosity 
and keep our interest awake. 

We have seen all the suburbs. Garden 
Reach is really very pretty, with its hand- 
some villas, each standing in a little lawn 

X 2 
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wooded with Indian trees. These little 
demesnes are called "compounds." We 
have driven through the horrors of the 
dingy "black town/' inhabited by the 
native population ; and have skirted Tolly's 
Nullah to Kidderpoor and Allypoor. We 
have seen Howrah and Cossipore and 
Chowringhee. There are some really beau- 
tiful rides and drives round Calcutta. The 
native villages, shaded by the banyan, the 
palm, the tamarind, and the taU, graceful 
bamboo, are picturesque in the extreme. 
The ship-studded river is nearly always in 
sight, and its little creeks have their banks 
covered with fruit gardens and white wicker 
cottages. 

It is all new, and nearly all beautiful ; 
and then, Rose and I see it together ! 

Should I have seen Calcutta with the 
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same eyes, if I had landed lonely and love- 
less ? Perhaps not. 

Our troops are at Barrackpore, which is 
sixteen or eighteen miles from C&lcutta. 

I 

Hawkins and Major TurnbuU go there to- 
morrow. The Major has a very nice bun- 
galow, and Rose goes with him. The 
distance is nothing for a good horse, and I 
daresay I shall spend a good deal of time 
there. It is said to be a nice place. 

In a place in which every European rides, 
equipages form one of the chief branches of 
show and luxury. Perhaps the English 
have an inherent taste for carriages and 
horses, and the rich Bengalese emulate 
them. The native horses' are small, and 
not very handsome. I have a very fair 
little grey, which I have bought of an 
officer, a friend of Hawkins's. The Captain 
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himself has an English horse, which is 
much admired. He rides splendidly, and 
looks well on a fine horse. 

Calcutta has its CorsOy which is thronged 
in the evening. It is strange to see dusky 
coachmen in turbans and white dresses, 
with bare limbs. Those men in high 
pointed caps are Armenians. They, as well 
as the Hindoo grandees, retain their own 
costume, though they adopt vehicles built 
after the English fashion. It is an ani- 
mated, busy, quaint sight, this Indian 
Hyde Park Comer ! 

Hawkins and I are there this evening, on 
our horses. We are joined by the officer 
of whom I bought my grey ; and we all 
three draw to one side, and watch the 
passing crowd, while the friendly officer, 
who seems to know everyone, tells us who 
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and what the diflFerent people are. A 
splendid open barouche comes rolling along, 
containing a young, dashing, and handsome 
woman, though somewhat languid, super- 
cilious, and blas^e in her appearance. 'She 
distributes smiles and nods, varying in 
graciousness and intensity, as she reclines, 
loUing indolently on the cushions of her 
sumptuous equipage. She is in mourning, 
though her dress is so fashionable — so or- 
namented, so coquettish, so much got up 
for style and effect — that you half doubt 
the reality of her mourning. 

As she passes us, she smiles graciously 
upon our officer friend, and looks with 
some interest at Hawkins' handsome face 
and fine figiu'e. 

" That's Flora Bullpup," explains our 
friend ; " she is one of our most distin- 
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goished elegantes. She is a widow of only 
about six months' standing. « When she 
married poor Bnllpup — he was of ours, and 
a deuced good fellow — ^they were poor, and 
she nearly ruined him by her extravagance. 
Luckilj for him, or her, he had a handsome 
legacy left him, and died shortly afterwards. 
He got out of debt, and left her very well 

off, and now " 

'^ She's going to sink her capital in a 

second husband, I suppose," observed Haw- 
kins, with a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

" I don't imagine the memory of the first 
will prevent Flora from taking a second 
husband, as soon as she can catch one she 
likes,'* replied the officer, curling his mous- 
tache. 

** Widows are often aptly typified by the 
widow of Ephesus," said Hawkins, with 
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bitter terseness. He was in one of his 
sarcastic humours. He had a strong idea 
that in good women there would be faith- 
fulness to the sacred memory of a husband, 
and the apparition of the showy, stylish, 
fast, and coquettish Mrs. BuUpup appeared 
to stir his spleen. 

It was next excited by Mr. Miller, who 
waved his fat, flabby hand to us from a 
handsome landau belonging to his friend 
Bungs, of the great house of Meatyman and 
Bungs. Hawkins had detested and despised 
him cordially since the death of Mrs. Miller, 
for whom he felt, I think, a real tendresset 
when living, and a genuine regret since her 
death. 

*'The Greeks," observes the Captain, 
sententiously, as Miller rolls by, " had the 
same God for thieves and merchants. 
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Those old myths are very pregnant with 
meaning.*' 

Next come the Misses Merton, in the 
carriage of the elderly relative on whom 
they have quartered themselves. They 
attract a great deal of attention, and seem 
well satisfied with themselves and the eflTect 
they produce. Hawkins and I are envied 
by many young civilians and officers, as 
the carriage stops while we chat with the 
fair inmates. 

** Showy girls, those, Hawkins," remarks 
his friend, who has surveyed them critically 
through an eyeglass while we were speak- 
ing to them. " Name's Merton, isn't it ? — 
Any property ? — They came out with you, 
I believe." 

" A virtuous woman is a crown unto her 
husband," answers Hawkins ; " she is worth 
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more than rabies, or much fine gold. The 
young ladies have no other fortune than 
thaty that I know of. How is the marriage 
market here now, George? Will they 
marry well, do you think ?*' 

" Oh, yes," replied his friend ; " they 
will do well enough if they know how to 
play their cards well, as I have no doubt 
they do. They mustn't be too particular 
about age. All pretty girls here have 
swarms of admirers. For instaiice, there's 
that charming little newcomer, Miss 

Heron—" 

I felt myself getting very red. Hawkins 
interposed, goodnaturedly. 

"The charming Miss Heron — I quite 
concur in your choice of epithets — ^is al- 
ready engaged, and so you had better tell the 
fellows at mess. She is not in the market/' 
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Here my horse became very fidgety and 
restless. The fact was, I saw Rose, riding 
by the Major's side, at the entrance to the 
drive. She was late. I had been expect- 
ing her for a long time. She was chatting 
gaily, and smiling pleasantly upon the 
pleased old Major. Her youth, and inno- 
cence, and beauty drew many eyes to her, 
but all looked at her with respect. 

I nodded to Hawkins, bowed to Captain 
Bolton, and was soon cantering by Rose's 
side. 

We left the drive as it got dark,, and 
walked our horses towards the esplanade 
walk. She was to leave for Barrackpore 
the next morning, and we had a great deal 
to say to each other. We rode silently 
side by side for some time, till we came to 
the quay, opposite to which the ships were 
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lying peacefully at anchor. It was a calm 
and beautiful evening ; and at evening time 
Rose is always tender, gentle, pensive. 
Her high spirits tone down always in the 
soft hour of twilight, or in the hush and 
awe of starry night. She has many moods, 
and I like her best in the one she wears at 
the moment she is with me. She can 
always sympathize with and reflect the im- 
press of external nature. Her exquisite 
sensibility takes impressions of the beautiful 
or gentle as readily and clearly as does a 
bright, pure, stainless mirror. 

We reined up our horses, and stood side 
by side, gazing on the wide, calm, shadowy 
river. 

Evening in Calcutta ! Not like evening 
in dear Old England — that seems to us so 
far, so very far away, as we look down 
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the river, seaward, and feel how many, 
many thousand miles of ocean spread and 
roll between us and the dear, far, native 
land ! — but the evening of a scorching, 
blaiung Indian day. The air is very still, 
and close, and thickly warm. It is not 
really fresh or cool, but is only compara- 
tively so, after the fierce burning of the 
blistering, blinding sun. That sun has not 
long set ; and a dull, deep, warm red sky 
glare, sinking into a bank of heat mist, 
proclaims the quarter from which his beams 
last lit the parched earth. There is but 
little twilight here. Before us bums the 
red golden light of dying day ; behind us 
grows the deep, dark, velvety blue of falling 
night. The lower air, tainted by jungle 
and by marsh, is heavy, stifling with steam- 
ing heat mist, and is yet hot and arid. 
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Against the sky^ orange reddened by the 
sunken sun, stand out palms and strange 
trees, all sharp outline lost, and shape and 
foliage blended into a soft, indigo-hued 
shadow. Against it, too, stand out more 
clearly and sharply the tall masts, the 
square yards, and the delicate rigging tra- 
cery of *' the Lady," which lies moored 
alone near the middle of the river. How 
calm and still she looks ! She is indeed a 
sleeping beauty now. Her hull merges 
into the soft, dusky shadow she spreads 
upon the glassy gliding stream. The sails are 
unbent, leaving the yards bare and slim ; 
the royal yards are sent down, and the top- 
gallant and topsail yards are lowered to the 
caps. Her masts strike up high above the 
highest yards ; they look tall, naked, very 
lofty. See — their points strike the stars ! 
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As we gaze upon our old floatiug home, 
one or two soft stars appear above and be- 
tween her fore and main royal masts, and 
tremble timidly in the ether, as though 
they were drowsily and unwillingly awaken- 
ing to their nightly watch. From one of 
" the Lady's " fokstle ports a light gleams 
and quivers ruddily in bright reflection on 
the calm, still stream. How beautiful a 
thing a beautiful ship is ! I think it the 
only thing comparable in noble grace with 
a splendid tree. Yet can it be that man's 
cunning handiwork will bear comparison 
with the free beauty of the works of God ? 
Yes ; in the instance of a fine ship I think 
it almost may ! What exquisite symmetry ! 
What perfection of balance and delicacy of 
proportion ! How mast, and spar, and 
I'iggiiig taper in eye-charming hnes and 
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forms, the strong and massive below, the 
light and graceful above ! How very beau- 
tiful, too, is the long, low hull, so faultless 
in shape and outline, so black, mysterious, 
shadowy in hue and tone : how the eye is 
led gently along to the far-reaching taper 
point of the long flying jib-boom ! And 
how still and tranquil is she^ — all her 
might and power dormant, self-involved, 
and yet there, and ready to come forth from 
their repose at the bidding of man ! 

Can that be the vessel that strove and 
struggled and warred with the utmost fury 
of the warring elements, through night, 
through darkness, and through storm ? — so 
full, then, of life, power, energy, and fierce 
combativeness — so deeply hushed and 
quiet now. And see — as we still stand, 
gazing spell-bound at the sight of beauty, 
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the low crescent moon, mellow, soft and 

lustrous as it shone on Eden, steals up 

the darkening sky to light the Indian 

night ! 

And the shadows grow deeper, the lights 

become more confused, and aU things blend 
and melt, half vague in darkness, half in- 
distinct in fading light. It is no longer 
evening ; it is night. 

And that fair ship, peopled with spectres 
of those who dwelt there once, haunted 
by a thousand memories of gladness and of 
gloom, has borne us safely over so many, 
many watery miles of ocean peril. The 
danger passed, we think perhaps, first, 
fully, of the whole debt of gratitude we owe 
to Him who walked upon the waters, and 
rebuked the raging of the storm. 

But the voyage's goal is reached, and 
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now ambition thrills the beating heart, as 
I stand upon the threshold of the great 
Eastern land of Empire which trains, as 
rulers and as warriors, the sons of the far 
seagirt isle, to whom dominion is granted 
in order that His kingdom may more 
swiftly come on earth. I stand here in the 
prime and first flush of youthful manhood, 
with many a hope before, and many a 
memory behind, to urge me boldly on. A 
career lies fair before me, and the track is 
marked with traces of the giant footsteps 
of great men. May conscience guide am- 
bition to walk firmly and clearly in duty's 
noble path ! 

The thrill of ambition softens before the 
sweet, soft whispers of the love-fraught 
heart. The dear, old ship suggests dearer, 
tenderer images as the dreams of ambition 

Y 2 
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melt into the yearnings of young, pure, 
ardent love. Both mind and heart are 
linked by indissoluble ties to the stately 
and gallant ship, for was it not in her that 
first I knew, and loved, and wooed, and 
won 

*'My bride to be, my evermore delight ?'* 

She who now gazes by my side — her place, 
I hope, through life— my own, my dear, 
dear Rose ! Yes, whatever fate may come, 
whatever of success and bliss, of trial or of 
woe, the veiled and mystic future may con- 
tain for us, never can we forget our noble 
ship, never shall we cease to think with 
tenderness and fondness of 



The Voyage of "the Lady. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 



LucBiNow ; — name of glory and reverse, of suffer- 
ing and heroism, of disaster, — ^but not of shame ! — 
when, amidst the stirring and eventful annals of 
our ** rough Island story," shall Englishmen forget 
the record of its memorable siege ? With what a 
thrill of triumph, with what a shudder of terror, do 
we not follow from day to day the thrilling narrative 
of unexampled endurance and dauntless resistance 
displayed in the heroic defence of the British Eesi- 
dency ! Who can trace, without keen, trembling in- 
terest, the details, at once so sad, and yet so enno- 
bling, of the handful of Englishmen, who, in that 
far land, so distant from home, so shut out from all 
external sympathy or succour, maintained from day 
to day, from week to week, from month to month, 
between May and November, that almost superhuman 
struggle against the surroundings of swarming hordes 
of barbarian foes, against famine, disease, and death, 
and terror in every shape ! Who can read without 
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an emotion almost too deep for words the history of 
that small beleagured citadel, round which hovered 
incessant death in every hideous form; of that 
captivity so close that its only relaxation was the 
desperate sortie into the murderous hosts of the in- 
fidel; so harassed that the fiery hail of ball and 
bullet pierced into every house and garden, into 
chamber and church, into hospital and burial-ground ! 
Who cannot relive in fancy that incessant watching, 
leading to almost hourly fighting, while, amid droop- 
ing women and dying children, the comforts of life 
unknown, and its necessaries at last almost wanting, 
the thunder of the unresting artillery deafened the 
living, and disturbed the dying ! When shall be for- 
gotten the anguish, the long agony of women, tender 
and noble, with children perishing around them by 
disease, with those nearest and dearest exposed to 
hourly danger of wounds and death, and who, when 
the news of Cawnpore reached the little stronghold, 
debated the dread question whether the faith of the 
Christian would warrant the woman in escaping such 
infamy, such outrage, by self-inflicted death ! Who 
can realise, without a strong, deep heartbeat, the 
long hoping against hope, that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart so sick, as succour came not while 
the dread end seemed so nigh ; who cannot feel the 
influence of the varying rumours, the fluctuations of 
highly-strung expectancy, the reaction of depression 
and despair, the ghastly patience, and the quivering 
trust ; the doubt of how long they could resist, the 
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fear of what the end of all must be, when men, who 
knew no fears for themselves, trembled at the thought 
of what might befall the wife, the sister, or the 
daughter ! And who fails to see that, through all 
the trial and the suflfering, depression never became 
unmanly, faith never succumbed to despair ; that all 
that man could do was done ; and that belief in ulti- 
mate deliverance, trust in God's mercy, never wholly 
died out ! Through the heroic courage of men who 
remained "manful and godly," and the heroic endu- 
rance of women who remained ** tender and saintly," 
shines a half divine radiance of beauty and of glory, 
as behind that Madonna del Sis to of Eaffaele there 
are, though you note them not at first, the faces of 
countless cherubim and angels" shining from the 
skies, which become visible as we gaze, and think, 
and feel. 

And who can read without a thrill, of the faint, 
far sound of bugle and bagpipe which heralded the 
arrival of the reinforcement ; who but rejoices as he 
hears the guns which foretold the coming of the ulti- 
mate relief, as brave old Colin Campbell bore away 
safely with his small but conquering army the sur- 
vivors of the ever-memorable Siege of Lucknow ? 

The writer of the journal which I have entitled 
*' the Voyage of the Lady," his wife, sometime Rose 
Heron, and their infant boy, all perished in the 
dreadful siege. 

The lovers had, it seems, been married about two 
years, when, in May, 1857, the mutiny of the native 
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troops broke out, and Lucknow, where they were then 
residing, was besieged, and invested by the heathen 
hosts. They were well known, I am told, to their 
countrymen in India. No young couple were more 
loved and liked, admired and esteemed. None were 
ever fonder or happier. It was such a. marriage as 
the old earth sees but seldom. 

Their baby boy died first The mortality among 
the European children confined in the Eesidency 
during the siege was terribly heavy, and poor Rpse, 
herself ill with fever, saw the little darling pine and 
pass away. The young husband was the next to go. 
The paucity of the numbers of the besieged in- 
fluenced the character of the warfare, and the fight- 
ing often resembled greatly the individual feats of 
olden knightly daring. Civilians and soldiers shared 
the same dangers and the same toils; served the 
guns together, and fought side by side in the despe- 
rate sortie. 

It was in the month of September, just before the 
arrival of the "relief," that the husband fell. He 
was mortally wounded, — shot through the lungs in a 
sortie. Borne back into the citadel by the soldiers, 
he lived long enough to bid farewell to the wife of 
his youth, and died in his Eose's arms. She sur- 
vived him but two days. Dangerously ill at the 
time her husband received his death-wound, the 
shock of her dreadful loss swept her from a world 
in which she could not have borne to live alone. 
While consciousness lasted, her own will aided the 
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workings of disease. She loDged eagerly for death ; 
met it, not only without dread, but with a rapture of 
hope and expectation. The realm to which her 
husband and her child had preceded her, could have 
no terror for her. Apart from her Christian faith, 
her woman's heart yearned for the mansions in the 
skies, where those who have loved on earth may hope 
to meet again, and to love on for ever in a kingdom 
in which sin and sorrow, suffering and death, are 
known no more. Her death was more than peaceful. 

Husband and wife were buried together, at the 
same time, and rest side by side. The words of 
Christian hope were read over their remains amid the 
thundering volleys of the foemen's guns. 

After his friend's death. Captain (now Major) 
Hawkins had to fulfil the melancholy duty of look- 
ing through the papers of the deceased. 

Amongst them he found this Journal kept at sea. 
It contained the record of a voyage which the Major 
had shared, and during which he had first learned to 
know his friend. He easily obtained the permission 
of the surviving relatives to keep a document of such 
peculiar interest for him» and when he left India, and 
came home to recruit his shattered health, he brought 
it with him. 

He had often spoken to me of Eose, and of her 
lover .husband. I had learned much about them from 
him, and had heard the story of their loves and 
deaths— of which the Major, who was warmly at- 
tached to his friend, spoke frequently and gladly — 
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with a deep, growing interest. I succeeded, at length, 
in horrowing the dead man's journal, and, ultimately, 
in inducing the Major to allow it to be published. 

In my editorial capacity I have done little but sup- 
press some names (that, for instance, of the writer of 
the Journal) and slightly alter others, so as to pre- 
vent any recognition of persons still living, or but 
lately passed away. Rose's father, for instance, still 
lives. 

I have preferred leaving the Journal itself un- 
touched. The jottings and thoughts remain rough 
and fresh as they were recorded almost day by day 
in the cabin of ** the Lady." I have not sought to 
embellish or improve. Such as they are, these re- 
cordings are the genuine productions of the dead 
man's hand, as they welled up and flowed from his 
brain and heart. It simply is what it purports to 
be, — **a Journal kept at Sea." 

Knowing, as I do, the story of their sad and early 
deaths, I have not read without a strong feeling of 
interest and sympathy, this now almost sacred re- 
cord of the dawn and growth of the affection of the 
fair young lovers, who, once so full of life, and love, 
and hope, now sleep together in their far Indian 
grave, and are forever still, forever silent. 

In the margin of the Journal itself are many 
pencil-notes, in a delicate female hand; many are 
subscribed with the initials "R. K. ;" some are 
without signature. Rut even without this mark of 
identification there would be no difficulty in ascrib- 
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ing them to Rose. The very notes appear to me 
strongly characteristic ; they agree entirely with my 
conception of the character of the writer, as I had 
imaged it to myself while reading the Journal. 
Alternately sportive and tender, lively and feeling, 
full of playfulness, of sense, of modesty, of affection, 
they seem to recreate to my fancy the dear and 
charming girl who wrote them, and who was cer- 
tainly worthy of the deep, true love she inspired and 
returned. I pleased myself with fancying Rose 
when first she read the Journal lent her by the 
lover, or the husband. I imagined the smile or the 
tear, as some passage awoke mirth or melancholy ; I 
thought of the bright, arch, ,laughing face and merry 
eyes, and then saw them softened and toned down to 
sadness or aflfection, or earnestness and gravity. 
As I read, she seemed to be still alive for me ; 
and I pictured the young lovers, in some happy hour, 
reading the Journal together ; I thought I saw the 
meeting eyes, the dear confession, the soft blush, the 
happy kiss ! I can well understand why that Journal 
travelled with them and survived the siege ; it has 
survived them too — the record outlives the life. 
They are dust ; but the paper on which it is written 
still exists, and lies before me at this moment. 

From Major Hawkins I have learned the follow- 
ing particulars, relative to the ultimate fate and 
careers of some of those who are mentioned in the 
Journal as fellow-passengers of the writer. 

How widely parted and dispersed, separated in 
life, and severed by death, are those who lived so 
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closely together during the voyage of their floating 
home! 

Major Tumbull is no more. The brave old sol- 
dier died a soldier's death. 

He was deeply and sincerely regretted by his 
widow. Perhaps, if she had died first, he would have 
mourned for her. In marriage, however different 
the natures, however superficially estranged husband 
and wife may be, there is often, where there has 
been no hatred, no disgust, a latent afiection which 
springs up when trouble or death stirs the whole 
character to its depths. It is a solemn thing when 
it comes to the last, when those so closely linked 
together in life, who have, perhaps, the memory of 
early love in common, part for ever on this side of 
time. 

Mrs. Tumbull was much changed after the good 
old Major's death. The shock of a real sorrow 
brought real religion in its train. Christianity tri- 
umphed over cant and mock religion. She became 
gentle, humble, helpful ; schools and hospitals knew 
her active assistance, her kindly succour. No longer 
rancorous, bitter, narrow, self-righteous, with lip 
piety and heart blasphemy, she grew unselfish, 
tender, meek, truly pious, and devoted to good works, 

Mephistopheles is depicted in Faust as an ever- 
working, but ever-baffled, fiend. His impotent 
labour is as vain as the effort to hold water in a 
sieve ; Tantalus-like, he is doomed to incessant disap- 
pointment at the moment when success appears ready 
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to crown his painful endeavours. A higher Power 
condemns him to incredible activity, and yet thwarts 
his projects when the end is all but attained. He 
is depicted as the evil spirit 

<< Der stets das B5se will, und stets das Gute schafft \" 

always labouring in evil, and yet with his evil always 
shaped to good by a power which at once permits 
and baflEles him. Never could he have been more 
cruelly disappointed than in the case of Mrs. Turn- 
bull. She seemed at one time so safe. Holding 
and promulgating ideas about God, which would 
have warranted Shelley's line describing 

*' A pitiless, almighty, and ayenging fiend;*' 

rejoicing in the thought that but the few hundreds 
belonging to her black little sect would be saved, 
while myriads of immortal souls were but created 
for damnation; dwarfing God's gospel of glad 
tidings to her own miserable, sour interpretation; 
with the cant of Calvinism incessantly on her lips 
and in her nose; hard, intolerant, bigoted, bias, 
phemous ; — when ihe became really pious, tenderly 
religious, charitable, and self-distrustful, one can 
fancy the unfortunate Mephistopheles so thoroughly 
upset and bitterly disappointed as to desire to retire 
altogether from such a fruitless business. 

Lieutenant Beynolds had one of his legs carried 
away by a round shot. There was no chloroform 
left in the hospital, and he had not strength to bear 
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amputation. I hear few or none, during the terrible 
siege, did survive serious operations. 

Ensign Tunstall — Ensign now no longer — still 
lives, and is immensely improved. He has seen a 
great deal of hard service, and in that stem school 
of manhood, amid death and danger, wounds and 
privation, trial and sickness, he has become a man. 
His very lisp has left him; and Major Hawkins 
says, with a smile, that Tunstall has a moustache 
now. The basis of his old silliness was simplicity, 
and this still remains, stripped of its vanity and 
folly. He was, and still is, most kindly of nature ; 
and time and trial have sobered him into the dignity 
of a man respected and self-respecting. \ He is much 
liked in the regiment, and has shown courage and 
conduct, self-denial and modesty. All honour to 
him, and to the noble training of the great Indian 
wars ! 

Miller waxed fat in material prosperity, and grew 
to sublime comnrarcial eminence. His property was 
believed to be better than his character, as, although 
enjoying enormous trade respect, it was whispered 
that he had a leaning to operations which — except, 
of course, in a man of business — would have been 
considered *' shady." He was massively respectable. 
During the crisis, he was a little " talked of," but 
the report blew over. He has married again, a 
young and stylish lady, a widow of some tact and 
(experience. She gives elegant entertainments, 
keeps a very handsome equipage, and, generally, cir. 
culates his money freely and fashionably. She is 
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said to flirt rather too ostensibly, particularly with 
a certain handsome Captain B. ; but she allows no im- 
pertinent meddling on her husband's part in strictly 
domestic affairs ; and Miller, overawed by her style, 
and, dash, and coolness, is completely henpecked. 

Of the Misses Merton I oould learn nothing cer- 
tain. One is believed to have used up a rich old 
husband, and to have returned to England, in " the 
Lady," a wealthy widow. She was the only one of 
the original passengers who returned in the old ship. 
The other sister married also, but is said to have 
died ** up country'* from the bite of a cobra-di-capello. 
Mrs. Jones was thought to have gone back to Eng- 
land, after Kose's marriage. Of the other passengers 
I could learn nothing. Mr. Cox has succeeded Cap- 
tain Malcolm in the command of "the Lady.''. 
Captain Malcolm has a new ship, and Mr. Edwards 
is his first mate. Travers is now secpnd mate of 
**the Lady." Johnson met with a melancholy 
death. A few days before his manj^fe in England 
he went out shooting ; a bramble catght the trigger 
as he was climbing through a hedge, and he was 
shot dead. 

Major Hawkins met Captain Cox in Calcutta. 
He had, said the Major, ripened into just what 
might have been expected of so manly and good a 
seaman. A little more important, perhaps, from the 
feeling of command, but as frank, as hearty, and as 
genial as ever. He is a very popular and successful 
commander, and has made some remarkably rapid 
passages. *'The Lady" has recently been newly 
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docked, and is as good as new. She is now on the 
high seas, somewhere between India and England. 
She retains her former speed, and Captain Malcolm, 
in his crack new craft, has not yet succeeded in 
beating some of the old "Lady's" brilliant runs. 
From reading the Journal, I had grown 'to take a 
strong interest in Mr. Cox. I feel sure he is a happy 
man. I am pleased to learn that he is a successful 
one. And so, good fortune attend Captain Cox and 
his noble old ship — " the Lady !" 

HERBERT GREY. 
London. 
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THE END. 
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